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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


the House of Hanover, collated and 
part by Sir Andrew Halliday, M. D., 

F.R.S.E., &¢. &c. 8v0., 2 vols. London, 

1826. Sams. 

We like this book, but we do not like the 
title: we are warmly attached to the House 
whose azinals it contains, but we would rather 
that it were distinguished KA another name. 
Not but that, besides the alliteration, “ the 
House of Hanover” is a sonorous, great, and 

sound; but the House of Guelph has 
more of the dignity of antiquity attached to its 
memorials; and if a later glory should be 
sought, that which is so justly due to our 
Gracious King and his Sacred Father might 
have been assumed, and the House of Britain 
(for a truly British house it now is) stood at 
the front of these volumes. But we are far 
from blaming Sir Andrew Halliday for taking 
the matter as he found it; especially as he has 
produced an extremely well-arranged and in- 
teresting history of this most illustrious family, 
and a work which cannot fail to be highly 
grateful to the popular feelings of this country. 

About six years ago, the author gave to the 
world the first fruits of his investigations upon 
this subject, during a’ residence in Germany ; 
but his work was rather an anffquarian col- 
lection of documents * than a historical narra- 
tive. It was nevertheless soon out of print, 
and he has judiciously (in our opinion) im- 
parted to the present publication the regular 
and narrative character which is calculated to 
render it still more generally acceptable. 

In offering an analysis and some extracts to 
our readers, to enable them to judge of what has 
here been done, we shall set out with noticing 
the genealogy of our beloved . From 
Edico, King of the Scyrii, Herulii, and Rugii, 
who, to Jornandez, was slain in 
battle by the ths, on the bank of the 
tiver Bollia, A.D. 456, sprung Anulphus, 
Hunulphus, or Guelph, the founder of this 

» and brother of Odoacer, the first 

an king of Italy. He settled in Bavaria, 
and was succeeded by his son Olfigandus, who 
sided with the Romans. Uligagus, his son, 
served with the famous Belisarius, and died 
ab t 590, Cadiunus, his son or grandson, 
wi Duke of Bittgundy, and lived chiefly in 
Fr.ace. Cathicus, his son, was Governor of 
Alsace ; and Welfo, his son, or another Welfo, 
marrying the heiress of Friuli, was invested 
with that duchy. After this we find, in sue- 
cession, Ado, or Adelbert, Marquis of Friuli ; 
Otkarius, Duke of Burgundy; Ruthard, or 
Rodoard, Duke of Bavaria; and Adelbert II. 





* It is stated in a note, touching recent Gincoverien 
Baron Donop Vv 


in Friuli,—the family evidently retaining and 
dividing, as was usual in those times, among its 
various branches, the sovereign authorities of 
these separate and distinct possessions. Ip the 
tenth generation from Edico, stands Bonifacius, 
son of the last Adelbert, Count of Lucca, who 
died about 811; and his cousin Guelph, son of 
the above Rodoard, count of Altdorf, who 
died some dozen of years later. From these; 
descended Boniface II., and Ethico; and 
from them another Adelbert (the first of 
Tuscany), and another Guelph, in Altdorf. 
The two races of princes thus reigning sepa- 
rately at this period, from about 800 to 1100, 
were then united in the person’ of Guelph (the 
19th from Edico), Count of Altdorf, Duke of 
Bavaria, and Sovereign Lord. of the Italian 
principalities. He married Judith, widow of 
Tostus, titular King of England; and his 
younger brothers were ancestors of the Dukes 
of Ferrara and Modena. During the three 
centuries we have passed over in this genealogy, 
we should notice that the direct male line of 
the Tuscan. branch ended with the sons of 
Adelbert II., about 920 or 930; and that Hugh 
Capet, King of France, sprung from the Bur- 
gundian branch. 

Guelph, in whom the families were re-united, 
was succeeded by Henry the Black, who ob- 
tained a great portion ‘of the Saxon states; he 
was followed by Henry the Proud, married to 
the daughter of the Emperor Lothaire ; and 
he by Henry the Lion, who married Matilda, 
sister of Coeur de Lion, and Princess Royal of 
England, which country .he twice visited. 
After Henry the Lion, we have William, 
Otho, the child, Albert the Great, Albert IL., 
Magnus I. and II., Bernhard, Frederick, 
Otho, Henry, Ernest the Confessor, William, 
George, Ernest Augustus, and George Louis, 
who became, in 1714, King of England. The 
more immediate origin of the present families 
of Hanover and Brunswick dates from about 
1592, when the brothers, Henry and William 
of Luneburg, by events and by territorial divi- 
sions among sons, before the rights of primo- 
geniture became fixed, were so reduced in domi- 
nions as to reign jointly in the little principality 
of Celle. 

* In 1569, Henry married Ursula, the 
daughter of Francis, duke of Engern, in West- 
phalia. . William had - previously, in 1561, 
married Dorothea, the daughter of Christian 
III., King of Denmark, and as two distinct 
families were now growing up, they agreed to 
separate their establishments. Henry, though 
the eldest, retired from Celle, and took up his 
residence at Danneberg. He accepted of that 
principality, and the Castle of Hitzacker, as his 
appanage, and allowed William to remain in 

ion of all the other states of the duchy. 
It was at this period, then, that the last and 
still existing division of the family of Bruns- 


in| Wick commenced. Henry is the ancestor. of 


the present Duke of Brunswick, and William 
the progenitor of the King of England ap 
Hanover.” ; 





It was in 1692 that his descendants had re- 


acquired so much power as to be generally 
acknowleged as Electors of Hanover. 

The author observes—“* Ernest Augustus, 

in whose person the House of Guelph reco- 
vered a small portion of its former splendour, 
and whose political influence raised his family 
to the regal dignity, though never formally 
admitted a member of the electoral 2, 
enjoyed, for the last six. years of his life, all the 
honours of his rank, and transmitted them to 
his son. He possessed extraordinary talents 
and great accomplishments; and in the young 
and beautiful Princess Palatine had found a 
friend, an adviser, and a supporter so zealous, 
that his measures, which were generally 
planned with great wisdom, and pursued with 
undeviating firmness, were almost always cer- 
tain of proving successful.” 
The annals before us present all ‘the remark. 
able warlike and political details which for so 
many ages operated upon and affected the 
dominions of these princes. Sometimes pos- 
sessed of great power and. weight, at other 
times beaten and depressed, the fluctuations of 
their fortunes furnish an eventful and curious 
lesson. In the earlier ages we have a good 
deal of the history of Franee, and also of Italy 
and Germany. At a latere the Reform- 
ation produced a marked on the des- 
tinies of the family, and ultimately’ exalted it 
to the topmost pinnacle of the social edifice, 
which its present representative {( Long” may 
he feign!) crowns and adorns “One of the 
most interesting portions of the’ancient history 
relates to the close frie ip and intercourse 
which subsisted between the Houses of Bruns- 
wick and England, at the time of Henry the 
Lion, and Richard of the Lion Heart.. Our 
first quotation, however, shall be the passage 
which treats of the re-union of the German 
and Italian branches of the Guelphic tree. 

*¢ Guelph, the fourth of his name as ‘Count 
of Altdorf, succeeded his elder brother, Henry, 
in 1014. «He lived in great favour with the 
emperor Henry II., accompanied him to Rome, 
when he was crowned, and was one of those, 
who, after his death, supported his recommen. 
dation in favour of.Conrad, Duke of Fran. 
conia. He is represented as rich in possessions 
and powerful in arms, After Conrad's election, 
he was prevailed upon, when the emperor was 
absent in Italy, to,join his rival, the younger 
duke, and was employed by him in a war 
_ the city and bishopric of Augsburg. 

e took and. plundered that city, and the 
territory of Frisingen ; but.when this rebellion 
was suppressed, on the emperor’s return, Guelph 
was not only compelled to send back the 
plunder he had taken, but, to evade the effects 
of the emperor’s displeasure, obliged to fly into 
Italy, and take refuge at the court of his kins- 
man, the Marquis of Este. When he had 
arrived: at a good old age, and to reflect 
on the injuries he had done, to the states of the 
church, he. sincerely. repented, says the monk 
of’ Weingarten, and that his sins might be 





loned, he bestowed several ‘cities’ upon ‘the 
cathedrals of Augsburg and Frisingen, -whose 


a Pits 
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territories he had formerly plundered. Hisja superiority. which they never afterwards | claimed an affini = 


castle of Altdorf he gave to the monks of Alt- |] 


munster, and endowed their abbey with a 
princely revenue. He died in 1030, after 
having bestowed his ter Cuniza or Cuni- 

together with @ traet of eountry 
in thé fertile vale of Elisina in Lombardy, ex- 
tending to eleven thousand mansi of land, on 
his friend and protector. Azo the -Second. 
Guelph, his only son, succeeded to the Bava- 
rian territories, and having attached himself 
firmly to the interests of Henry III., the 
son and successor of Conrad of Franconia, 
was one. of .his principal. captains, during the 
war in Hungary and Bohemia, and for his 
services in. these campaigns, received the 
Duchy of Carinthia and Marquisate of Verona, 
which gave him the command of the whole of 
the Tyrol, and the important passes in the 
Rheetian Alps. Greedy of wealth, he is said 
to have levied sueh heavy taxes from the eiti- 
zens of Verona, that they were induced to com- 
plain to the emperor. Henry caused the matter 
to be investigated in his presence, and finding 
the complaints of the Veronese too well founded, 
he ordered the duke to return to the citizens 
the money of which they had been so illegally 
plundered. This act, notwithstanding its jus- 
tice, gave great offence to Guelph, and although 
he accompanied Henry a second time to Hun- 
gary, in 1050, he joined the deposed Duke of 
Bavaria, when that prince erected the standard 
of rebellion against his lawful sovereign in 
1054. But the death of the Bavarian rebel 
allowing the prinees, who had been misled by 
his representations, to make their peace with 
the emperor, the Duke of Carinthia died very 
soon after his pardon had been pronounced. 
As he left no issue, the succession naturally 
devolved upon the son of the only sister, the 
wife of the Marquis of Este ; but the monks of 
Weingarten had surrounded his death-bed, 
and prevailed upon-him-to-make a will in their 
favour, and the allodial states of Altdorf and 
Ravensberg were claimed by that community 
after his decease. Imiza, his mother, however, 
was still alive, and no sooner heard of this 
claim, than she despatehed a into 
Italy, to demand the presence of the heir of 
the Guelphs, and on his arrival, the will of his 
uncle was annulled. The son of Cunigunda 
was received by the Bavarian vassals as the 
true and —— heir of the Guelphie family, 
ip right of his father, but more particularly, as 
his mother was the legal heir of the deceased 
prince.”” . 

The ious influence of the clergy in 
those times may be gathered from this extract : 
it seems to: have excited the author’s ire, for a 
few pages after the says :— 

‘* From the moment that the head of the 
Roman church had acquired an influence in 
secular affairs, the kingdoms of Europe, to 
which that influence extended, were never suf- 
fered to remain long at peace. If kingdom 
could not. be stirred up against kingdom, a 
civil war was sure to be engendered ; and Italy, 
which, from the time of Charlemagne, had 
always been esteemed a of the German 
empire, was constantly the scene of. priestly 
intrigue. Every emperor had to make his 
way to the crown by a fresh conquest of the 
country, because the feeling was kept up and 
maintained by the clergy, that no prince could 
be legally a sovereign until he had been anoint- 
ed and crowned by the Pope, and at Rome. 
p+ oy the Saxon emperors, the representatives 

St. ‘ 


lost.” 

Of the origin of the memorable feud between 
Guelph and Ghibelline, the following is Sir 
Andrew Halliday’s brief account :— 

‘* In 4416, the countess Matilda- died at her 

of Bondeno, in the sixty-ninth year of 
her age. She was, as we have stated, the 
daughter of Boniface, Marquis of Tuscany, a 
cadet of the family of Guelph, and one of the 
most powerful princes in Italy. Her mother 
was the daughter of Conrad the Salic, and the 
sister of Henry III. Succeeding to the princely 
domains of her father, which comprehended 
Tuscany, Lombardy, and the duchy of Mantua, 
she married the Duke of Lorraine, who was a 
man of talent, but excessively deformed. After 
his death, she married, in 1089, the young 
Prince of Bavaria, from whom she was divorced 
in 1095, but there being no issue of either 
marriage, she is said to have intrigued with 
Gregory VII., and it is certain, that she sup- 
ported the cause of that Pope, in opposition to 
her uncle and the interests of the empire. 
Her army was commanded by the Marquis Azo 
of Este, and was the cause of Henry IV.’s 
humiliation ; and the wars which she supported 
and carried on were the beginning of those 
contests which so long ravaged Italy, under 
the name of the Guelph and Ghibelline factions. 
At her death, she bestowed her whole property 
on the church. The emperor, however, re- 
fused to ratify this will, and Guelph claimed 
the estates as her legitimate heir. After many 
fruitless attempts at negotiation, the emperor 
marched his army a second time to Rome, 
drove the pope from his capital, and took pos- 
session of that-city, with the states of Matilda. 
Sentence of excommunication was in conse- 
quence pronounced against Henry and his 
party, and a formidable league was organized 
by the Archbishop of Mentz, which, for a 
while;gave the church party the advantage.” 

But, as we have stated, the history of Henry, 
and his union with our Princess Matilda, is 
the most interesting to British readers; and 
we shall chiefly take thence our examples of 
the author’s composition. 

‘** A.D. 1168, the country being once more 
at peace, and enjoying prosperity, Henry began 
to make ar ents for the completion of his 
marriage with Matilda of England. A splendid 
embassy was’ sént to the court of Henry, then 
in Normandy, to receive and conduct the bride 
to Saxony. When the princess and her train 
reached the small town of Minden, on the 
Werra, about the end of February, the duke 
was waiting to receive her, and the marri 
ceremony was performed in the church of St. 
Gregory at ‘that place. Matilda brought with 
her an ample dower, which had been provided 
by Queen Eleanor, during the period of her 
daughter’s betrothment. And on the next day, 
after the ceremony had been performed, she 
was conducted to Brunswick, where the fes- 
tivities of the court were kept up with great 
interest and much splendour for a long time. 
Matilda was still only in her twelfth year, 
having been born, according to the record, 
in 1156.” 

About 1171, her husband left his young wife 
to lead an army toe the Holy Land, but the 
death of the Egyptian Sultan Nouradin ren- 
dered his aid unnecessary to the Christians in 
Palestine, and he soon returned to Germany. 
On his way back, it may be quoted as a picture 
of the times,— 

‘* At Iconium he was received by the sultan, 
Kilidge, Arslan II., as a friend and relation. 





ty with the house of Saxon, 

Fifteen hundred Arabian steeds were presents} 
by this prince to the duke and his Suite, be. 
sides thirty superbly mounted, with six 
and two leopards, that were destined for Henry's 
own use: On leaving Iconium, -he“followed 
the sea-coast of Syria to the north and 
the vessels of the Prince of Antioch conveyed 
him from the harbour of Seleucia, to the river 
Tarsus in Cilicia, and from thenee to Con. 
stantinople ; his march intersected, in‘a di 
nal line, the whole extent of Asia Minor, 
Manuel received the Saxons again with open 
arms, and presented to Henry fourteen miles 
laden with gold, silver, and precious vessels 
But he refused to accept of so munificent a 
present, and would only receive a few di 
and some holy relics with which he might 
adorn the churches of Germany. After some 
days spent in viewing the wonders of the east, 
ern capital, he took leave of the emperor, and 
passing through Hungary, arrived at his palace 
in Ratisbon, in good health, ard with the loss 
only of Conrad, Bishop of Lubeck, and the 
Abbot of Luneburg, who had died from fatigue 
during the march to Jerusalem. Henry was 
absent about twelve months, and on his return 
he found his duchess in health, his servants 
faithful, and his enemies silent. His dominions 
were in a prosperous state, and his name was 
become more illustrious than ever. The whole 
German empire was, at this time, in a state of 
unusual tranquillity, and Henry, as a mark of 
his gratitude to God for the prosperity which 
he enjoyed, commenced the building of a mag. 
nificent cathedral at Brunswick. He caused 
the old churches of St. Peter and St, Paul, 
which stood near the Castle of Dankwarderode, 
and which were supposed to have been built in 
868, by the founder of the castle, (a Duke 
Dankward,) to be pulled down, and on the 

und which they had occupied, he laid the 
oundation of his new and more splendid edifice. 
The building was not completed for several 
years, but when finished, it was dedicated to 
St. Blase and St. John, the apostles of Bruns. 
wick ; the relics which he had brought from 
the Holy Land were carefully deposited in its 
sanctuary; and notwithstanding the many 
changes and revolutions that have taken place 
in the ages that have elapsed since this pil. 
grimage of Henry the Lion, the church of 
St. Blase stands a proud monument of his piety 
and beneficence, and many of the relics, whie 
were then considered se valuable, are still in 
existence.” 

Our remaining illustrations must be very 
brief ; but, as far as they extend, they are mis- 
cellaneous, and characteristic of the work. 

In 1225, “ the people and the wealth of 
Germany were consumed in petty broils. and 
domestic feuds, and circumstances the most 
ridiculous often gave occasion for a civil war: 
for example, the Baron of Assemburg, whose 
estates lay in. the Duchy of Brunswick, was 
desirous of an excuse for throwing off his alle- 
giance, and as the armorial bearing of the duke, 
his sovereign, was a lion, and his own a bear, 
he got some herald to paint.a standard with a 
bear on the back of a lion, pulling him by the 
ears. This insult was a sufficient excuse for 
Albert to take up arms, and it was the cause of 
a civil war in the duchy of Brunswick, which 
lasted nearly three years, and involved in ruin 
not only the Baron of Assemburg, a a 
others, among whom were the Lords of whe 
enbuttel, and the Counts = yond i 
former was brought into t 
Bishop of Hildesheim, and the latter at the 





His mother was of Germian extraction, and he 





instigation of the Archbishop of Ments.” 
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“following remark is very just, and 
enna a pire which has not yet ceased to 
ce great effects, though it refers to exactly 


years ago. 

« The Reformation, wherever it had been 
received, had increased that bold and inno- 
vating spirit to which it owed its birth. Men 
who the courage to overthrow a system, 
supported by every thing that could command 

t or excite reverence, were not likely to 
be overawed by any authority of lesser weight ; 
and having been accustomed for years to con- 
sider themselves judges of the most important 
doctrines in religion —to examine with free- 
dom, and reject without scruple, what appeared 
faulty or erroneous in their religious establish. 
ment, they naturally carried the same inquisi- 
tive eye towards their civil government, and 
thought themselves equally entitled to rectify 
whatever disorders or imperfections they dis- 
covered there.” 

Of the general merits of the work, not aim- 
ing at the highest dignity of history, but being 
apleasant and familiar relation of interesting 
events, we have already spoken; of faults, 
which it is the critic’s duty to detect, we shall 
say nothing, except, simply for the honour of 
our craft, that to talk of a Prussian, or any, 
Grenadier in the year 1265 (vol. 2, p. 76), 

to us to be a terrible anachronism. 
¢ were the grenades when there was no 


powder ? 


Alla Giornata ; or, To the Day. 12mo. 3 vols. 
Saunders and Otley. London, 1826. 
Witn two or three incidents, which must 
incur the censure of being thorough-paced 
novel ones—with an example of the thousand 
and one old women who date their origin from 
Meg Merrilies—still there is much, very much, 
that distinguishes these volumes from their 
competitors. The interest is well sustained, 
and the language elegant: and sketches of 
charming description, and observations whose 
truth and beauty must be felt by all, are scat- 
tered, like flowers, over the pages, The hero- 
ine Ildegarda is a very fascinating creature, 
and, both in her faults and merits, we give the 
author praise for having drawn an exquisite 
female portrait. Without trenching on the 
interest of the narrative, we shall extract one 
of those scenes in which we think the powers 
of the writer are peculiarly displayed. It is 
in the development of feelings, in fine analyza- 
tion of mental workings, in much of clear 
perception, that the author of Alla Giornata 
excels; and we shall subjoin two extracts 

tending to shew this excellence. 

“ The falling out of lovers is the renewal of 
love, says the old wise proverb, and in this 
case its veracity was not belied ; the paction of 
friendship was wholly and for ever forgotten ! 
Yet, though they tacitly knew it was so, th 
did not dare acknowledge the fact to ook 
other ; but yielding themselves up again to the 
delirium of hope, they sought no further to 
explore the book of destiny : the present open 
leaf was all they wished to read in. Oh, the 
danger of being again in that spot where the 
first influenee of love stole over them! even 
where the shadow of a beloved object has 
passed along: the very ground seems to retain 
the vision still. 

“The holy calm, the placid, and imposi 
aspect of the Campo Santo, replete with the 
highest conceptions of moral feeling, described in 
the most poetical imagery, was of all places the 
most likely to nourish and revive a deep-rooted 
attachment. Like all truly beautiful things, 
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and the more intensely it is contemplated. The 
gy worldling might not seek its lone tranquil- 
ity ; but let those who have ever acknowledged 
a master passion in their breast, resort to the 
Campo Santo, to its long cloister, its walls 
of wondrous decoration, and say, if that pas- 
sion did not recur to them in. all its freshness 
of feeling, and in all its glowing purity, while 
musing in its marble solitude. With Ildegarda 
this was more especially the case, and all things 
returned to her feelings, and to her mode of 
existence, in their former channel. Life was 
life again, and brighter than ever, from the 
late contrast of gloom. Rachaella was once 
more the healthful, laughing girl. The usual 
tribes of artists and professors again sounded 
their sweetest strains, or exhibited the works 
of their art to the gifted eye of Ildegarda. Nay, 
even the common crowd of flatterers and idlers 
flocked around. But she beheld them under 
the beautifying influence of happiness; and 
there was an overflowing of kindness from her 
heart, which extended even to the meanest 
objects. It is curious to observe the effect which 
prosperity produces in different dispositions 
and characters. On the really noble and kind, 
it unlocks a thousand sources of benevolence ; 
but when acting on the mean, and hard of soul, 
it indurates still more, still more inflates with 
foolish pride. Ildegarda felt as though she 
would fain make the whole world as blessed as 
she was herself; and, as she walked forth in 


-| brightness and in beauty, her soul was all 


humility, all thankfulness and love. Every 
thing around her assumed an air of joyousness 
and festivity. She redoubled all her charities ; 
largesses were given to convents and hospitals ; 
and one of the former, under the immediate 
protection of the Lanfreducci, was gifted with 
ornaments, and endowed with riches to great 
amount. Some said Ildegarda was making 
her peace with the offended church; some, 
that she was doing penance for her sins ;. others, 
that she indulged her love of ostentation arid 
power; when, in fact, the whole truth might 
have been resolved into this one source—IIde- 
garda loved and was happy, and would have 
gifted the whole world with love and happiness, 
could she so have done. But to these 
surmises she remained indifferent. 

* If those who live upon busying themselves 
with the affairs of others, could but know with 
what sovereign contempt, or rather apathy, a 
being like her regards their observations, sus- 
picions, and evil forebodings, how surprised and 
mortified would they often be! Nothing dis- 
concerts intriguing spirits so muth as to have 
no intrigue: perfect openness of character is 
seldom believed in, hecause it is so very rare. 
And as it is a tacit reproach to the generality 
of mankind, they to undervalue it, or 
perhaps wholly to doubt its existence. In the 
present instance they talked and surmised in 
vain; they threw no shadow on the happiness 
of her who soared far above them, in a bright 
sphere to which they could never reach. 

*¢ Tidegarda, who was of late indifferent to 
her personal charms and appearance, now took 
pleasure in her resplendent attire, and the con- 
sciousness of her beauty. She sat for her pic- 
ture and her sculptured likeness to various 
artists, and during the execution of these works, 
Ranieri delightedly watched every stroke of 
the chisel, every touch of the pencil. His two 

redominant passions were indeed happily 

lended ; and for a lover of the arts to be a 
lover also, and to watch the beloved image 
starting into mimic life, is te enjoy all of pure 
felicity that can be known. 
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* I would not forego the pleasure of being 
allowed to come to it, to obtain admission to 
all ‘the regal chambers of the great, where silk 
and satin vie with gold and precious. stones.’ 
The room of Messer Cino, or, as he humbly 
called it, his ‘ Bottega,’ was a place of no com. 
mon interest ; for, besides the absolute requi, 
sites of his art, each of which presented a 
thousand varied combinations to elicit imagina- 
tion, he had accumulated many fanciful objects 
of beauty and of use, all of which he declared 
were nécessary to aid his powers of composing. 
His window, constructed with no research of 
art, was ‘only shaded at pleasure by a large 
purple curtain, through whose half faded dye 
the light emitted finer demi-coloured tints than 
if, in the fulness of its stream, it had sent 
forth an overpowering brilliancy. It was the 
practice of Cino to paint under the natural 
light of day, for he said that when the difficulty 
could be overcome, there was a truth arid force 
in objects thus-delineated, which no contrived 
accident of light or shade could impart. In 
one corner of the room lay, piled up against the 
wall, some rich cushions of eastern manufac- 
ture, the texture and beauty of which, affording 
a fine back ground to many of his pictures, 
rendered them not wpe, 8 the indulgence of 
luxury, but accessories to his art. 

** On tables of carved ebony were illuminated 
manuscripts ; on others, golden plate and vases 
of Venice .workmanship, whose beauty was 
enhanced by the fruit that lay on the one, and 
the flowers which dropped from the other. 
Near these sumptuous objects of taste were 
seen some of less costly materials, but not 
inferior in their beauty of form, These were 
the metal pitchers in common use even to this 
day, and the wooden, dishes of the perfumed 
age wood, whose delicjoys odour reminds 
those who inhale it of all the cities of Tuscany, 
where its fragrance tay be ‘enjoyed at every 
carpenter’s shop. In othér.corners of this 
apartment were placed, on high-backed wooden 
chairs, peasants’ ents, a veil, a silken 
scarf, and a lute; while on some of the falling 
folds of the drapery, a magnificent cat, of the 
wild breed of the mnines, nestled in ami. 
cable, though beasties 5 harmony, with a couple 
of the picturesque dogs of the Bolognese race. 
Add to the ob here detailed, the qneen- 
like beauty of Ildegarda—the visionary form 
of the young Rachaella—Ranieri’s matchless 
grace—the light of his commanding forebead 
and reflective brow together with the attend- 
ant page, and lis characteristic mother, the 
nurse Radegonda.—and truly the bottega of 
Messer Cino comprised :a rare assemblage of all 
that could give inspiration to the pencil. 

“It was here that: many delightful hours 
danced by unheeded, The poet Zanobi was 
always a welcome visitor, and it was to him no- 
barren ground. He gathered many a thyrtle 
wreath, and many a laurel crown, in this fasci- 
nating scene; and while he received rich trea- 
sures for his own delight, he imparted pleasure 
to those around him.” 

Again, with moralising attached— { 

*¢* Believe me, the world isa mighty pleasant 
creature, only do not, as I said before, expett 
too much from it. In the hour of peace, of 


moderation, taste of it as you would of a strong’ 
cordial; but lose not the remembrance that it 


or it will lead to folly, ignominy, or death. 
i the world in the hour of 


them net too mich;—it is painful to find them 








it delights the more the oftener it is resorted tu,| . 


**T love an artist’s room,’ said Ildegarda, 


prosperity, and relaxation, seek the world ; ifi’’ 


oj 


turns bitter on the lees: drink it not to excess, oe 


sorrow. Hope little even from friends: try 


b 


fanting. Trust only in that world which is 
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not now, but which must come to all, whether 


they will or not. Look at the great word|‘ writing verses, and playing at skittles,’— 
written over the portal of death—Eternity—|we s find no difficulty in assenting to 
and seek your comfort there.’ ” this opinion. But while we behold in poetry 


We shall also give one specimen of the 
poetry, which is sometimes rather better than 
pretty, though it sometimes hardly deserves 


so much praise. 

** How blest to be that lady’s page, 
easiestclanemiaeh on ; 

‘0 give or leave message, 
Or glove her lily hand. : 

«¢ How sweet to watch her meaning eye, 
And ere she breathes a prayer, 
Guess, yo it instantly,— 
Then her kind thanks there. 

«* How blest to catch her raven hair, 
That lucky chance unties ; 
The beauteous mischief to 
And touch the silken prize. 

«« What joy to place within her arms 
The lute she loves so well; 

For o’er it as she bends her charms, 
It seems my love to tell. 

** For, as her press the strings, 
It a tone; 

And from her touch divine there springs 
Sounds all to earth unknown. 

«¢ But of these visions heav’nly bright, 
oes aw. 

I'll be content to dream by night, 
And sigh for all the day. 

«© Let me but be that lady’s page, 
ask not fare or fee: 


I or fee: 
To do her I'll engage 
Whateer that Bidding i 
«¢ Y'll place my pride in serving her 
fens bementh her fect: 


T’'ll live anc die deserving her, 
And think such death is sweet.” 


We could wish, in conclusion, to call this 
author’s attention to a subject she* would 
be well capable of illustrating,—the present 
There would be a fine and 
vividly interesting subject for the powers 
and which are 
so finely displayed in these volumes, gs to 
place them in a very elevated rank amid the 


state of Italy. 


she so evidently possesses ; 


agreeable and interesting mens of polite 
literature which the cb ge produces. 
The talents of the author are of a superior 
order, and the book deserves not only to be 
read, as it will be, with pleasure, but to take a 
place for future enjoyment on the shelf with 
those novels which are preserved from the hasty 
oblivion that closes over so many of their race. 





Essay on Mind, with other Poems, .12mo. 
pp- 152. London, 1826. J. Duncan. 
Tus poem is represented to be the production 
of a young lady, and if this yo gern 


have no reason to doubt, it y displays 
a-much more extraordinary of philo, 
_ sophical, we might sa acumen, 
Sean wanceml ther | the youth 
or sex of the writer. Her very preface quotes 
Tacitus, and alludes to. Thales; and then 


delivers her own opinion upon ethical poetry in 
these words :— 
Po yp rege ty age spade 

asserted poetry is not a proper 
vehicle for abstract ideas. Si adhe eneen. 
tion may be correct, is with me a matter of 
e do not deem the imaginative 
ineompatible with the phi hic, for the 
naiwe of Bacon is on our lips; then why should 
argumentative from the limits of 








mete Bay uamtatte Beary: vagne Known a0 Lety Char- 
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high reason in her fancies.’ ” 


by so many high authorities. 
** Go, light a ight, ere the day is done, 
And its ter than the sun! 


fer cold 
But be not that dull slave who only looks 
On Reason ‘ h the les of books !” 
— by Truth determine what is true,— 


For authors can’t monopolise her light : 


To judge is your's !— then why a, call, 

at all! 
Shall passive sufferance e’en to mind belong, 
When right divine in man is human wrong? 
ea uae a low idea enhance, ites 
ma » a8 some succeed—by chance ? 
Shall fix’d chhnetas unfix’d reason shock ? 
And if Locke err, must thousands err with Locke ? 
Men ! claim your charter! spurn th’ unjust controul, 
And shake the bondage from the free-born soul ! 
Go walk the porticoes! and teach your _— 
All names are bubbles, but the name of. 


But though the ju 

To love truth ims is the lips which tell ; 
Yet ’twere an error, wiff—l injustice class’d, 

T’ adore the former, and neglect the last.” 


mean words—nominztives, 


Akenside, and not to the disadvan 
the muse, than of skilful versification. 
builder may soon be acquired. All that we ask 


nature, and undress herself from the deep blue 
in which she is now attired, 





Scenes and Sketches of a Soldier's Life in Ire- 
land. - By the Author of Recollections of an 
Eventful Life. J2mo. pp. 212. Edinburgh, 
1826. Tait. 

THE success which attended several works of 
this class, ant’ among others, the preceding 
volume of the same author, has no doubt en- 
the production of similar publications. 
Yet, though the novelty is gone by, and we 
are now rather upon the lees of the cask, we 
cannot say that they are unpalatable. On the 
contrary, in the present instance, the sketches 
and scenes form a sequel tu the preceding Re- 
collections, resembling them much in character, 
and furnishing an idle hour’s pleasant reading. 
The style is, as before, somewhat too ambi- 





with two arts equally useful to mankind— 


the inspiritings to political feeling, the ‘ monu- 
mentum ere perennius’ of buried nations, 
we are loth to believe her unequal to: the 
higher walks of intellect. When we behold 
the works of the great though erring Lucre- 
tius, the sublime Dante, the reasoning Pope ; 
when we hear Quintillian acknowledge the 
submission due from philosophers to poets, and 
Gibbon declare Homer to be ‘ the lawgiver, the 
theologian, the historian, and the philosopher 
of the ancients,’ we are unable to believe it. 
Poetry is the enthusiasm of the understanding, 
and, as Milton finely expresses it, there is ‘ a 


Against this eloquent and somewhat too 
learned appeal we shall urge no objection, but 
content ourselves with offering a specimen of 
the fair author’s execution, in proof of the cor- 
rectness of the doctrine she maintains, backed 


works, through Reason’s medium, view ; 


As a composition, the most prominent fault 
in this performance is the frequent rhyme to 
repositions, &c. 
which fill the sentences well, but assuredly 
should never terminate lines in poetry. In 
other respects we see much to admire in the 
Essay on Mind, which often reminds us of 
of the 
writer. In the minor pieces there is (as in the 
whole volume) more of thought and a love of 
There 
is, therefore, much to be hoped, for where the 
material exists in such abundance, the art of 


of the fair author js to address herself more to 


tious for the occasion and condition of the au. 
thor, and he is in our opinion liable to censure 
for the dogmatical manner in which he speaks 
of particular officers and regiments ; but neither 
this touch of inflation, nor overstepping the 
bounds of discretion, prevent his book from 
being amusing and interesting, from the reali. 
ties of its descriptions; of this we shall offer 
proof, only premising that though Ireland is 
specified, much of the narration relates to Spain 
and Scotland. We shall, however, confine our. 
selves to the first mentioned country; and 
begin with a story of which Dennis a fellow 
soldier and friend of the writer’s is the hero, 

“* My leave of absence (says the author) 
flew swiftly by, and I had again to bid my 
friends farewell, and return to my regiment, 
When I arrived, I found my comrade Dennis, 
along with some others, standing in full march. 
ing order, with his arms carried, and his face 
within a few inches of the barrack wall, in 
which position he was sentenced to remain, 
during three successive days, from sunrise to 
sunset, for being absent when the roll was 
called at tattoo. This was a new-invented 
punishment, intended as a mild substitute for 
flogging, but in my opinion, more severe and 
injurious to the health. Our moral physicians 
seem to consider bodily pain as the grand pa. 
nacea for all errors of the mind. It is strange 
how precedent or prejudice should guide men 
of information on these points; it proceeds 
either from indolence, which prevents them 
thinking at all, or their passions are so much 
stronger than their reason, that they act con. 
trary to their better judgment. The latter is 
the most common of the two. The fault of 
poor Dennis, had it been inquired into, did not 
deserve the severe punishment with which it 
was visited. His sweetheart, Peggy Doyle, 
had been seized with typhus fever, which was 
at that time prevalent. The common people 
in Ireland have a dread of fever almost incre. 
dible. The nearest relations of the sick will 
often refuse to visit them, and many times the 
suffering individual is almost totally deserted, 
unless there be some devoted wife, child, or 
mother, whose affection is stronger than the 
fear of death. Poor Peggy had caught the in. 
fection from a family, one of the girls of whom 
was her particular friend; the whole of ‘the 
family, consisting of five individuals, were un- 
fortunately ill at the same time, and Peggy, 
finding that no one would attend them (heed- 
less of all selfish considerations), had given up 
her place to become their nurse. The father 
and a little boy died, but the two girls and the 
mother became convalescent. During this time 
she had been often assisted by Dennis, who 
shared cheerfully with her in the labour and 
danger to which her disinterested benevolence 
had exposed her. While they were ill she had 
remained perfectly healthy, but the disease 
was working in her blood, and her friends 
were scarcely able to crawl about, when their 
kind nurse was stretched on the bed from 
which they had just risen, with every symptom 
of the disorder more aggravated than that from 
which they had recovered. This was a heart- 
breaking business to poor Dennis; every mo- 
ment he could spare he was at her bedside ; and 
the night on which he had been absent from 
roll-calling, she was so ill, that, in his anxiety 
for her, he had forgot the hour of tattoo, and 
the reports were given in before he reached the 
barrack. I exerted the little influence I pos- 
sessed to get Dennis forgiven, and was success- 
ful, and to prevent any misunderstanding, I 





t leave for myself and him for the night. 
When this point was gained, T accompanied 
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him to see poor Peggy, but being insensible, 
she did not know me: she did not rave, but 
there was a deadly stupor in her eye. Poor 
Dennis was affected to the heart, but he en- 
deavoured to bear it with fortitude. The girls 
were still too weak to endure the fatigue, and 
were in bed; but the mother sat beside us. 
It was evident that life was now fast ebbing — 
her eye became more glazed—the livid circle 
round her mouth became deeper—and her re- 
spiration more laborious. We had been sitting 
in‘silence for some time, watching the progress 
of dissolution, when we were startled by the 
melancholy and lengthened howl of a dog, out- 
side the door. I cannot, need not attempt to 
describe the effect it had upon us. ‘ Ah! that’s 
a sure sign,’ said the old woman, when she re- 
covered herself, ‘ the poor child will soon be 

e.” I am not very superstitious, and I 
strove to dispel the emotion I felt by going to 
discover the dog. I found him seated on the 
street opposite the door, with his face turned 
towards it. He was well-known to the regi- 
ment, for he frequented the barrack-square, 
and whenever the bugles sounded, he emitted 
the same kind of how] he had done that night. 
The knowledge of this in a measure quieted 
my mind, but I could not altogether rid my- 
self of the strange impression created by the 
incident. Having returned to Peggy’s bedside, 
I found her much worse; the death rattle was 
in her throat, and a long and distressing moan, 
every two or three minutes, told how dreadful 
was the struggle. The old woman awakened 
her daughters—‘ rise my dear girls,’. said 
she, ‘and pray for the soul of her who is 
losing her life for your sakes.’ By the 
time they got up, she was in the agonies of 
death. ‘ Fall down on your knees my childer,’ 
said she, ‘ and pray to God to paw § her way 
to heaven.” We sunk down with one accord 
by the bedside, and’ while they offered up their 
fervent prayers, her soul winged its way toa 
world where her benevolent deeds would be 
sopeuiated and rewarded. Poor Dennis had 
held her hand in his for some time before she 


died, and he did not relinquish it, until the old 


woman came over to him and said, ‘ O, Den- 
nis, astore, she is gone.” When he started to 
his feet, and gazing intensely on the corpse for 
a few minutes, he stooped down and imprinted 
a last kiss on her cold and livid lips, which but 
a few days before had glowed in all the vermil- 
lion of health; then turning about, he sat 
down in a corner of the room without saying a 
word. After a pause of an hour, during which 
they were busily employed in offering up prayers 
for thesoul of the deceased—‘ come my dear,” said 
the thother to the elder girl, ‘ we may as well 
get her laid out while she is warm, for I believe 
she hasn’t much to travel.* Boys, you ‘had 
better go home, and try and get some rest. 
Dennis was for guard next day, and could 
not accompany me; but when I returned I 
found the old woman and her daughters, weak 
as they were, had not been idle. The bed on 
which Peggy had lain was removed and burnt, 
the walls of both apartments white-washed 
with lime, and the floor strewed with mint and 

vender. On the room-door, which had been 
unhinged for the purpose, and placed resting 
on two chairs, was stretched the dead bddy, 
covered with a white sheet all but the face, 
(which now wore a composed smile,) three 





* 68 fis believed, among thecommon people of 
‘this part of ireland, that when the oul leaves its earthly 


tenement, the first thing it does is to travel over every 
of ground that the bod: while living, du 
its mortal p Tema | 


candles lighted were placed at her head, orna- 
mented with cut paper. Though the morning 
had been stormy, the younger girl. had gone 
out and collected such flowers as the season 
afforded—the snowdrop, the primrose, and the 
evergreen,—and strewed them on the corpse. 
The same dread that prevented the neighbours 
from visiting her in her sickness, restrained 
them from attending her wake; but it was so 
much the better—none but true hearts mourned 
over her—no tears were shed but those of affec- 
tion—there was no boisterous or disgraceful 
mirth, such as I have witnessed on similar 
occasions—a few neighbours more friendly than 
the others, ventured into the outer apartment, 
and remained during the night, but the old 
woman and the two girls sat alternately, and 
sometimes together, at the head of the corpse 
—and apostrophising the inanimate clay, they 
ran over every endearing quality that she pos- 
sessed, adverted to the happy moments they 
had passed in her company, and, with the tears 
trickling over their cheeks, chanted the plain- 
tive airs which she was partial to, and had 
often joined them in singing. There was 
something in the scene so impressive and so- 
lemn, and, in the simple tribute of affection to 
the remains of their friend, so touching, that 
it was impossible to witness it without the 
heart whispering—‘ it is good to be here.’ 
Having gone out for a few minutes, to warm 
myself at the fire where the neighbours were 
sitting, I overheard one of the women repeat- 
ing an irregular rhyme. ‘ What is the mean- 
ing of that?’ said I. ‘ Its a rhyme,’ replied 
she, ‘ that a poor innocent who frequented this 
used to repeat, and we happened to be talking 
about her.’ I expressed a wish to hear some- 
thing concerning her; and in a detached and 
irregular manner she té]d me the following 
story:-—-Molly Kelly was*the daughter of a 
small farmer in an adjoining county. She 
had been seduced by a young man of the same 
neighbourhood, under promise of marriage, 
which he delayed to fulfil so long, that Mary 
finding herself in a situation she could not long 
conceal, disclosed the secret to her mother. 
Knowing that her father was of a stern, unfor- 
giving temper, she endeavoured to keep it 
from his knowledge, but it was soon found 
necessary to tell even him. In his first trans. 
ports of rage he threatened to take her life, and 
her mother was obliged to conceal her from 
his fury ; she endeavoured to excite his pity 
for the unfortunate girl, but all she could get 
him to do was to restrain his anger until he 
saw whether the young man would marry her, 
(who was accordingly sent for,) but he refused 
in the most insulting terms. This was com- 
municated by the heart-broken mother to Mary, 
who at the same time warned her of her father’s 
anger, and advised her to go to a relation’s 
house at some distance, untilhe could be brought 
to forgive her; this Mary at first refused to 
do, but her mother urged her departure, and 
she at length consented. Having reached her 
friend’s house, she remained there until within 
afew days of the delivery of her child, when 
she left it without giving any intimation, and 
wandered as far as her precarious situation 
permitted. She was seized with the pains of 
labour in a cottage, where she had gone in to 
rest herself, and was delivered of a daughter 
before she left it. The people were kind to 
her, and administered every thing to her com- 
fort their circumstances admitted ; but poor 
Mary’s distress of mind enhanced her danger : 
she was seized with violent inflammation and 
became delirious. The disorder, however, at 





length subsided, and she. gradually recovered 
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her health, but her reason was gone for ever- 
Her situation was taken notice of by some 
kind-hearted people, and they meditated. taking 
the child from her, but she was so harmless 
and so fond of the babe, grew so uneasy and 
even frantic when any one attempted to take 
it, and besides had so much natural nourish- 
ment for it, that they allowed it to remain 
with her. For nearly a twelvemonth she roved 
about from one place to another, subsisting on 
charity, when the child caught the small-pox : 
at first she did not seem to understand that it 
was sick, but when the disorder came to a 
height, she felt uneasy at seeing the pustules 
which covered its skin, and one day she carried 
the poor infant to a stream and endeavoured 
to wash them off with a wisp of straw. Some 
person passing discovered her thus employed 
and interfered to save the child, but it was too 
late, it had expired in her hands; but she 
would not part with it until it was forcibly 
taken from her to be buried. From this time 
the disorder of mind assumed a different type. 
She would not enter a house, but slept about 
old walls or barns, and mourned continually 
for her child. Some one thought of giving her 
a large doll by the way of quieting her mind, 
and the experiment was so far successful ; she 
lavished the same fondness on it, dressed it, 
and nursed it, as if it had been a living child ; 
but she still avoided going into the houses, 
unless when the weather was very- severe ; 
then she would seek some favourite house, and 
chant over the rhyme at the door that I 
heard the woman repeat on my coming out of 
the room— 


* Open the door to pretty Polly; for this isa cold winter 
night: 
It a. hails, it blows, and the elements give no light.’ 


Her petition was never in vain, for they 
were all fond of Molly 3 but her constitu. 
tion could not ore withstand: the constant 
exposure to the weather: her health gradually 
gave way, and one morning the’ wretched 
victim of seduction and parental cruelty was 
found dead by the side of a ditch.” 

Our next extract gives a whimsical idea of 
an Irish provincial school. 

“ Here (the account is by a native), in his 
noisy mansion, sat Phil. Sulivan, wielding his 
birch as if it had been’a sceptre, while his little 
subjects were ranged around on benches formed 
of sods, that you may still see along the wall. 
The fire, when any was required, was made in 
the centre of the apartment, the fuel being furs 
nished by each: scholar daily bringing a turf 
with him. The door was formed of stakes in. 
terlaced with wattles, a loop of which, thrown 
over a crooked nail, served the purpose of a 
lock, and a rude table, that the master sat at, 
was all the desk in the school. As they came 
in at the door, the urchins were obliged to 
make their best bow, by drawing back the left 
leg, catching the tuft of hair that hung over 
the forehead, and bringing their stiff necks to 
the precise mathematical curve that constituted 
politeness ; while Phil. sat in the middle, some- 
times talking English, sometimes Irish, to 
suit himself to the comprehension of his pupils. 
As a specimen of the manner in which he ac- 
complished this, I will give you a journal of 
my first day at schol, While the more ad- 
vanced scholars were coning their tasks, he 
taught the young-tyros the alphabet. ‘ Come 
up here Pat i,” said -he, to red headed 
boy dressed in a gtey frieze coat which came 
down to his heels, and a pair of old leather 
breeches, that only reaching half way down his 
thighs, exposed his red measled legs,—‘ Come. 





stand up here on the table, and let the boys 
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ing milk, When the heat beneath becomes 
sufficiently high to generate steam, the oily 
surface or cream of the milk forming at 
the same time a pellicle which prevents the 
ready escape of this aqueous vapour, a portion 
of the whole mass is uniformly ejected over the 
sides of the vessel into the fire. It is, in- 
deed, very forcibly argued by the author, that 
either steam, or the ultimate elementary gases 
of water (oxygen and hydrogen), constitute 
in all cases the grand mechanical agent by 
which earthquakes and volcanic eruptions are 
uced. But where these terrific phenomena 
occur suddenly and violently, it must be. pre- 
sumed that a comparatively sudden irruption 
of water must have gained access to the ignited 
materials in the bowels of the earth. 

We cannot follow Mr. S. through his learned 
and lucid train of reasoning, but shall proceed 
with a summary of his conclusions with regard 
to the interior of the earth, in its present 
state; and also the probable origin and pro- 

of the successive developements of the 
strata which form the exterior. His great 
merit in these researches consists in what may 
be called the analytical mode of reasoning he 
has adopted. Instead of following the too com- 
mon plan, of framing hypotheses, and subse- 
quently building up such facts only as may 
support these partial theories, our author 
collects a vast accumulation of facts from un- 
questionable sources, or else from personal 
examination of the phenomena, in the first 
instance; and then, like the immortal dis- 
coverer of the laws of gravitation, endeavours 
to trace the chemical and mechanical agency 
by which such stupendous results were pro- 
duced. 

A careful analysis of the compound earthy, 
metallic, and alkaline matters, ejected from the 
crater of a volcano, must, doubtless, afford 
some tolerable evidence of the-character of the 
mass in the interior ; at least, of that portion 
of the earth immediately contiguous to the 
eruptive process. Mr. Scrope has, moreover, 
clearly shewn, that nearly all the varieties and 
apparent anomalies which exist in the crystal- 
line structure of rocks, are capable of easy 
explanation by admitting the agency of aqueous 
matter, under different degrees of external 
pressure, and different degrees of temperature. 

he interior materials, or nucleus of the 
globe, Mr. Scrope conceives to. be a compound 
or granitic mass, still maintaining a very high 
temperature. That, at the period of its original 
formation, it might be compared to the small 
ignited bodies which we call aérolites, and 
possibly have been ejected from the sun. That, 
on arriving in its present orbit, a reduction of 
temperature, with condensation or crystalliza- 
tion, commenced, which, in all probability, is 
still going on. That the order of super. 
position of the strata was chiefly determined 
by the relative density of the various materials, 
which were kept for a time in a state of semi- 
fusion by fire, and mechanical subdivision by 
‘queous vapour at the same time. By the 
cooling of the exterior, both the solidification 
of the strata, and the deposit of aqueous matter 
into water occupying the lower levels, would of 
course simultaneously result. Lastly,—That. 
subsequently to this uniform original deposit of 
the strata, the heat of the interior would have 
(probably from the compression augmenting 
it§ intensity) been sufficient to burst or dislo. 
cate the upper strata, and protrude the granitic 
materials, or to cause that general intumes- 
cence on the surface which constitutes the 
mountain chains of primitive or secondary rocks ; 
and that, in a few instances, these mountains 





are still perforated by a crater or chimney, 
through which the materials of the interior of 
the globe are occasionally ejected, in the form 
of volcanic phenomena. 





Travels in the Mogul Empire. By Francis 
Bernier. Translated from the French by 
Irving Brock. 8vo. 2 vols. London, 1826. 
W. Pickering. 


Ir is above a hundred and seventy years since 
Bernier’s celebrated Travels were given to 
the world; and though constantly referred to, 
quoted, and panegyrized by subsequent writers, 
it is, strange to say, nearly as long since the 
were translated (and not very well translated 
into our language. Yet a more curious and 
entertaining book can hardly be imagined. 
The early parts contain a striking account of 
the rise of Aureng-Zebe — his intrigues, his 
wars, and his murders. Throughout, the 
sketches of Mogul manners and customs are 
vivid; and the historical narratives are not 
only interesting, but important, from their 
relation to that vast Indian Empire which is 
now a portion of the British dominions. The 
lively style of the author, combined with his 
intelligence, and the extraordinary nature of 
the scenes of which he was an eye-witness, 
render his work altogether more like a glowing 
romance, than a detail of real events; and we 
are persuaded, that the public will feel greatly 
indebted to Mr. Brock, for furnishing it with 
so acceptable a treat, whether viewed as an 
excellent fragment of Mogul history, a picture 
of the habits and genius of a people, or a tale 
of adventure, incidents, and wonders. 

In endeavouring to convey to our readers a 
fair idea of these volumes, ilhustrative of Mr. 
Bernier’s vivacity and talent, and of his trans- 
lator’s abi'ity and merit, we shall refrain from 
intermeddling with the view of the eiwil war, 
which elevated Aureng-Zebe to the throne of 
Timour Lenk,* though it is extremely well- 
written, and worthy of perusal, and address 
ourselves to a few of those minor anecdotes 
with which the work abounds, and which serve, 
perhaps better than affairs of greater conse- 
quence, to exhibit national characteristics. 
While Bernier was at Delhi, soon after the 
accession of Aureng-Zebe, an embassy arrived 
from Persia, respecting which wé have the 
following remarkable stories. 

“ The King of Persia’s letters, however, 
either contained some offensive expressions, or 
Aureng-Zebe took umbrage at the conduct or 
language of the ambassador ; because the king 
complained, two or three days after the em- 
bassy had quitted Delhi, that the hamstrings of 
the horses presented in the name of the Per- 
sian monarch, had been cut by order of the 
ambassador. He commanded, therefore, that 
he shoald be intercepted on the frontier, and 
deprived of all the Indian slaves he was taking 
away. It is certain that the number of these 
slaves was most unreasonable; he had pur- 
chased them extremely cheap, on account of the 
famine, and it is also said that his servants had 
stolen a great many children. Auren, -Lebe, 
during the stay of this embassy at Delhi, was 
careful to demean himself with strict propriety; 
unlike his father, Shah-Jehan, who, upon a 
similar. occasion, either provoked the anger of 
the ambassador of the celebrated Shah-Abas, 
by an ill-timed haughtiness, or excited his con- 
tempt by an unbecoming familiarity. 





* Corrupted into Tamerlane. Timor Lenk is the 


» or Prince. Timour, in Turkish, signifies 
ir.n; lenk, in Persian, lame. 
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“* A Persian, who wishes to indulge in any 
satirical merriment at the expense of the In. 
dians, relates a few such anecdotes as the fol- 
lowing. When Shah.Jehan had made several 
fruitless attempts to subdue the arrogance of 
the ambassador, whom no arguments or ca- 
resses could induce to salute the Great Mogul 
according to the Indian mode, he devised this 
artifice to gain his end. He commanded that 
the grand entrance of the court leading to the 
Am-kas, where he intended to receive the am- 
bassador, should be closed, and the wicket only 
left open ; a wicket so low that a man could 
not pass through without stooping, and hold. 
ing down the head, as is customary in making 
the Indian salam. Shah-Jehan hoped by this 
expedient to have it in his power to say that 
the ambassador, in approaching the royal pre- 
sence, bowed the head even nearer to the 
ground than is usual in his court; but the 
proud and quick-sighted Persian, penetrating 
into the Mogul’s design, entered the wicket 
with his back turned toward the king Shah- 
Jehan, vexed to see himself overcome by the 
ambassador’s stratagem, said indignantly, ‘ Eh. 
bed-bakt, Wretch! didst thou imagine thou 
wast entering a stable of asses like thyself ?’ 
‘I did imagine it,’ was the answer. ‘* Who, 
on going through such a door, can believe he is 
visiting any but asses?’ Another story is this. 
Shah-Jehan, displeased with some rude and 
coarse answer made’ by the Persian ambassador, 
was provoked to say, * Eh-bed-bakt; has then 
Shah-Abas no gentleman in his court, that he 
sends me such a hair-brained fellow?’ ‘ O, 
yes; the court of my sovereign abounds with 
polite and accomplished men; but he adapts 
the ambassador to the king.” One day, having 
invited the ambassador to dine at the royal 
table, and seeking, as usual, an occasion to 
discompose and vex him,—while the Persian 
was busily employed in picking a great many 
bones, the king said, coolly, * Eheltchygy, my 
lord ambassador, what shall the dogs eat ?’ 
* Kichery,’ was the prompt answer ; a favourite 
dish of Shah-Jehan, and which he was then 
devouring with avidity. Kichery is a mess of 
leguminous plants, the general food of the 
common people. The Mogul, inquiring what 
he thought of his new Delhi, then building, as 
compared to Ispahan ; he answered aloud, and 
with an oath, ‘ Billah | billah! Ispahan cannot 
be compared to the dust of your Delhi:’ which 
reply the king took as a high encomium upon 
his favourite city, though the ambassador in- 
tended it in sportive derision, the dust being 
intolerable in Delhi. Lastly, the Persians 
pretended that their countryman, being pressed 
by Shah-Jehan to tell him candidly how he 
estimated the relative power of the kings of 
Hindostan and Persia; he observed, that he 
likened India to a full moon fifteen’ or sixteen 
days old, and Persia to a young moon of two 
or three days. This ingenious answer was at 
first very flattering to the Great Mogul’s pride, 
but became a source of deep mortification when 
he had rightly interpreted the ambassador’s 
meaning; which was, that the kingdom of 
Hindostan is now on the decline, and that of 
Persia advancing, like the crescent, in splen- 
dour and magnitude. 

** Such are the witticisms so much vaunted 
by the Persians in India, and which they seem 
never tired of repeating. For my part, I think 
a dignified gravity and respectful demeanour 
would bectét become an ambassador, than the 
assumption of a supercilious and unbending 
carriage, or the indulgence of a tauiiting and 
sarcastic spirit. Even if he possessed no higher 





principle to regulate his conduct, it is surpris- 





ing that Shah-Abas’s ambassador was’ not con- 
strained by common considerations of pru- 
dence; and how much he had to fear from the 
resentment of a despot, whom he foolishly and 
un ly provoked, was seen by the danger 
he narrowly escaped. Shah-Jehan’s malignity 
grew so violent and undisguised, that he ad- 
dressed him only in the most. opprobrious 
terms, and gave secret orders that when the 
ambassador entered a long and narrow street 
in the fortress, leading to the hall of assembly, 
a vicious elephant should be let loose upon him. 
A less active and courageous man must have 
been killed ; but the Persian was so nimble in 
jumping out of his palanquin, and, together 
with the attendants, so prompt and dexterous 
in shooting his bows, that the animal was 
scared away.” 

The belief in judicial astrology which pre- 
vails all over the East, is also amusingly 
elucidated. M. Bernier says— 

-* An event occurred at this period not very 
creditable to the astrologers. The large ma- 
jority of Asiatics are so infatuated in favour of 
judicial as » that, according to their 
phraseology, no circumstance can happen below, 

which is not written above. In every enter- 

prise they consult their astrologers. When 
two armies have completed every preparation 
for battle, no consideration can induce the 
generals to commence the engagement until the 
sahet be performed; that is, until the propi- 
tious moment of attack be ascertained. In like 
manner no commanding officer is nominated, 
no marriage takes place, and no journey is 
undertaken, without consulting these seers. 

Their advice is considered absolutely necessary 

even on the most trifling occasions ; as the pro- 

posed. purchasé of a slave, or the first wearing 
of new clothes. This silly superstition is so 

meral an ry me — attended with such 
important and disagreeable consequences, that 

T am astonished it has sauléend oo long ; the 

astrologer is necessarily made acquainted with 

every transaction public and private, with 
every project common and extraordinary. 

Now it happened that the king’s, principal 

astrologer fell into the water and was drowned. 

This melancholy accident caused a great sensa- 

tion at court, and proved injurious to the repu- 

tation of these professors in divination. The 
man who had thus lost his life always performed 
the sahet for the king and the omrahs; and 
the Le 2a naturally wondered that an astro- 
loger of such extensive experience, and who 
had for ey years predicted happy incidents 
for others, should have been incapable of fore- 
seeing the sad catastrophe by which he was 
himself overwhelmed. It was insinuated that 
in Frangistan, where the sciences flourish, 
professors in ast are considered little 
better than cheats and jugglers, that it is there 
much doubted whether the science be founded 
on good and solid principles, and whether it be 
‘not used by designing men as a mean of gain- 
ing access to the great, of making them feel 
their dependence, and their absolute need of 
these pretended soothsayers. The astrologers 
were much displeased with these and similar 
observations, and particularly with the follow- 
ing anecdote, which was universally known 
and repeated.—Shah-Abas, the great king of 

Persia, having given orders that a small piece 

of ground within the seraglio should be pre- 
pared for a garden, the master-gardener intend- 
ed to plant there several fruit-trees on a given 
day; but the astrologer, assuming an air of 
, Vast consequence, declared that unless the time 
of planting were regulated by the sahet, it was 
impossible that the trees should thrive. Shah. 
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Abas having acquiesced in the propriety of the 
remark, the astrologer took his instruments, 
turned over the pages of his books, made his 
calculations, and concluded that, by reason of 
this or that conjunction of the planets, it was 
necessary to plant the trees before the expira- 
tion of another hour. The gardener, who 
thought of nothing less than an appeal to the 
stars, was absent when this wise determination 
was formed ; but persons were soon procured to 
accomplish the work: ‘holes were dug, and all 
the trees put into the ground, the king placing 
them himself that it might be said they were 
all planted: by the hand of Shah-Abas. The 
gardener returning .at his usual hour in the 
afternoon, was greatly surprised to see his 
labour articipated; but observing that the 
trees were not arranged according to the order 
he had originally designed, that an apricot, for 
example, was placed in the soil intended for an 
apple tree, and a'pear tree in that prepared for 
an almond, he pulled up the premature planta- 
tion, and laid down the trees for that night on 
the ground, covering the roots with earth. In 
an instant the astrologer was apprised of the 
gardener’s proceedings, and he was equally 
expeditious in complaining to Shah-Abas, who, 
on his part, sent immediately for the culprit. 
* How is it,’ cried the monarch indignantly, 
‘that you have presumed to tear up trees 
planted by my own hands ; trees put into the 
ground after the solemn performance of the 
saket ?. We cannot now hope to repair the 
mischief. The stars had marked the hour for 
planting,. and no fruit can henceforth grow in 
the garden.’ The honest rustic had taken 
liberal potations of Schiraz wine, and looking 
askance at the astrologer, observed after an 
oath or two, ‘ Billah, billah, an. admirable 
sahet certainly! thou augur of evil! Trees 
planted under thy direction at noon, are in the 
evenipg tora up by the roots.’ Shah-Abas, 
hearing this unexpected piece of satirical 
drollery, laughed heartily, turned his back upon 
the astrologer and walked away in silence. I 
shall mention two other circumstances, al- 
though they -happened during the reign of 
Shah-Jehan., The narration will be useful in 
shewing that the barbarous and ancient custom 
obtains in this country, of the king’s consti- 
tuting himself sole heir of the property of those 
who die in his service. Neiknam-Khan was 
one of the most distinguished omrahs at court, 
and during forty or fifty years, while he held 
important offices, had amassed an immense 
treasure. This lord always viewed with dis- 
gust the odious and tyrannical custom above- 
mentioned, a custom in consequence of which 
the widows of so many great omrahs- are 
plunged suddenly into a state of wretchedness 
and destitution, compelled to solicit the monarch 
for a scanty pittance, while their sons are 
driven to the necessity of enlisting as private 
soldiers under the command of some omrah. 
Finding his end approaching, tke old man 
secretly distributed the whole of his treasure 
among distressed widows and poor cavaliers, 
and afterwards filled the coffers with old iron, 
bones, worn out shoes, and tattered clothes. 
When he had securely closed and sealed them, 
he observed that those coffers contained pro- 
perty belonging exclusively to Shah-Jehan. On 
the death of Neiknam-Khan, they were con- 
veyed to the king, who happened to be in the 
assembly, and who, inflamed with eager cupi- 
dity, commanded them to be instantly opened 
in the presence of all his omrahs. His disap- 
pointment and vexation may easily be con- 
ceived; he started abruptly from his seat and 





hurried from the hall. Some years after the 


death of a wealthy banian, or pagén merchan 

who had always toe aulinet te. the king’ 
service, and, like the generality of his country. 
men, been a notorious usurer, the son 
became clamorous for a certain portion of the 
money. The widow refusing to comply with 
the young man’s request, on account of his 
profligacy and extravagance, he had the base. 
ness and folly to make Shah-Jehan acquainted 
with the real amount of the property left by his 
father, about two hundred thousand crowns, 
The mogul immediately summoned the old 
lady, and, in the presence of the assembled 
omrahs, commanded her to send him imme. 
diately one hundred thousand rupees, and to 
put her son in possession of fifty thousand. 
Having issued this peremptory injunction, he 
ordered the attendants to turn the widow out 
of the hall. Although surprised by so sudden 
a request, and somewhat offended- at being 
rudely forced from the chamber, without an op. 
portunity of assigning the reasoms of her con- 
duct, yet this courageous woman did not lose 
her presence of mind; she struggled with the 
servants, exclaiming that she had someth' g 
further to divulge to the king. ‘ Let us b r 
what she has to say,’ cried Shah-Jeha1 
* Hazret-Salamet ! Heaven preserve your ra- 
jesty ! It is not perhaps without some reason 
that my son claims the property of his father ; 
he is our son, and consequently our heir. But 
I would humbly enquire what consanguinity 
there may have been between your majesty and 
my deceased husband to warrant the demand of 
one hundred thousand rupees?’ Shah-Jehan 
was so well pleased with this short and artless 
harangue, and so amused with the idea of a 
banian, or idolatrous tradesman, having been 
related to the sovereign of India, that he burst 
into a fit of laughter, and commanded that the 
widow should be left in the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the money of her deceased husband.” 

But probably, the portion of Bernier’s obser- 
vations which will attract popular feeling most 
intensely, is that which relates to the sacrifice 
of Hindoo widows, of several of which horrid 
rites he was an eye-witness. From among the 
rest we select the annexed as being marked by 
peculiar circumstances, which strongly affect 
the mind. 

“In regard to the women who actually 
burn themselves, I was present at so many of 
those shocking exhibitions, that I could no 
persuade myself to attend any more; nor is it 
without a feeling of horror that I revert to the 
subject. I shall endeavour, nevertheless, to 
describe what passed before my eyes; but I 
cannot hope to give you an adequate conception 
of the fortitude displayed by these infatuated 
victims during the whole of the frightful tra- 
gedy: it must be seen to be believed. When 
travelling from Ahmedabad to Agra, through 
the territories of rajahs, and while the caravan 
halted in a town under the shade, until the 
cool of the evening, news reached us that @ 
widow was then on the point of burning her- 
self with the body of her husband. I ran at 
once to the spot, and going to the edge of a 
large and nearly dry reservoir, observed at the 
bottom adeep pit filled with wood ; the body 
of a dead man extended thereon; @ woman 
seated upon the same pile; four or five bral 
mins setting fire to it in every part; five 
middle-aged women, tolerably well dressed, 
holding one another by the hand, singing 
dancing round the pit; and a great number 
spectators of both. sexes. The pile, whereon 
large quantities of butter and oil had been 
thrown, was soon enveloped in flames, 





I saw the fire catch the woman’s garments, 
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which were impregnated with’ scented oil, | creature was burnt alive. } 
mixed with sandarach and saffron powder ; but | to repress ~ feelings, and to prevent their 
I could not perceive the slightest indication of| bursting fort 

in. or even uneasiness in the victim, and it|rage; but restrained by prudential consider- 
was said that she pronounced with emphasis| ations, I contented myself with’ silently la- 
the words five, two; to signify that this being| menting the abominable superstition of these | 
the fifth time she had burned herself with the} people, and applied to it the language of the 
same husband, there wanted only two more| poet, when speaking of Iphigenia, whom her 
similar sacrifices to render her perfect, accord-| father Agamemnon had offered’ in sacrifice to 
ing to the doctrine of the transmigration of} Diana. 


souls: as if a certain reminiscence, or pro- 
phetic spirit, had been imparted to her at that 
moment of her dissolution. But this was only 
the commencement of the infernal tragedy. 
I thought that the singing and dancing of the 


unmeaning ceremony ; great therefore was my 
astonishment when I saw that the flames hav- 
ing ignited the clothes of one of these females, 
she cast herself head-foremost -into the pit. 
The horrid example was followed by another 
woman, as soon as the flames caught her 
person: the three women, who remained, then 
took hold of each other by the hand, resuming 
the dance with perfect composure ; and after 
a short lapse of time, they also precipitated 
themselves, one after the other, into the fire. 
I soon learnt the meaning of these multiplied 
sacrifices. The five women were slaves, and 
having witnessed the deep affliction of their 
mistress in consequence of the illness of her 
husband, whom she promised not to survive, 
they were so moved with compassion that they 
entered into an engagement to perish by the 
same flames that consumed their beloved mis- 
tress.”’ 
“ As I was leaving Surat for Persia, I 
witnessed the devotion and burning of another 
widow: several Englishmen and Dutchmen, 
and Mr. Chardin, of Paris, were present. She 
was of the middle age, and by no means un- 
comely. I do not expect, with my ‘limited 
powers of expression, to convey a full idea of 
the brutish boldness, or ferocious gaiety, de- 
picted on this woman’s countenance; of her 
undaunted step; of the freedom from all 
perturbation with which she conversed, and 


permitted herself to be washed ; of the look of | concerned. 
tonfidence, or rather of insensibility which she| originals, it is too much to expect that any 
cast upon us; of her easy air, free from de-| body would care to read the copies. 


jection; of her lofty carriage, void of embar- 
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I found it difficult 


«* Sepius olim 
Relligio peperit scelerosa atque impia facta, 
Aulide quo pacto trival Virginis aram 
Iphianassai turparunt sanguine foedé 

uctores Danaum ———— 

—— tantum relligio potuit suadere malorum !” 


Zebe to Kashmire, the paradise of India, will 
be found to be full of entertainment; nor will 


ment fail to reap information from his scientific 
discussions, and other graver matter. One 
other great merit of these travels is, that they 
are free from every taint of the detestable 
religious opinions of their author. Materialism 
and Gassendi do not figure here, and we can 
safely recommend these pages to young and old, 
as being at once instructive and highly pleasing. 


SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
Rejected Articles. 12mo. pp. 353. Colburn. 
THESE are imitations of Mr. Lamb, Cobbett, 
Horace Smith, Professor Wilson, James Smith, 
Hazlitt, Jeffrey, Leigh Hunt, and P. G. P., 
whom we do not discover in P. P. or Propria 
Persona. They are in prose, and formed on 
the plan of the Rejected Addresses; but we 
cannot say that they possess the same spirit, or 
produce any striking effect. It is true that the 
papers, if some of them are not really written 
by the persons to whom they are‘ascribed, are 
exceedingly clever copies of their styles-.and 
ways of thinking; but they are too long for 
jeux d’esprit, and the writers whom they 
parody, and the matter which they embrace, of 
too little interest to excite much attention 
beyond the circle of the parties immediately 
When nobody cares to read the 


: The author’s descriptions of Delhi and Agra Kirkdale. 
fixe weinen were nothing more than sémie and also his account of a journey of Aureng- 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
NOTICES IN SCIENCE. 


into clamorous and unavailing | Condensing Wood.—A Mr. Astle has taken 


out a patent for compressing wood, by means 
of parallel steel rollers, which forces out the 


ap or moisture, and renders the planks sub- 


mitted to the operation, stronger, heavier, and 
harder for furniture and other useful purposes. 


Fossil Remains.—In caverns of calcareous 


strata, near Lunel-Vieil, and not far from 
Montpellier, M. Marcel de Serres has disco- 
vered an immense quantity of: fossil bones, 
which are likely to augment the multitude of 
theories which sprung up concerning those at 


Besides bones of herbivorous and 


carnivorous animals, he (Mr. Brewster, in his 
Edinburgh Journal, tells us) ‘* found some not 
hitherto met with in a fossil state, viz. the 


d h i ore th re amuse-| bones of the camel. 
lana Tale to aout hitinndten ads teal animals he places, in the first rank, lions, and 


Among the carnivorous 


tigers, much superior in size and strength to the 

present living species,—animals whose canirie 
teeth are about 16 centimetres in length, and 
39 millimetres in breadth. Along with these 
enormous bones are found others approaching 
to the species of lions and tigers now existing ; 
with them are mixed bones of hyenas, panthers, 
wolves, foxes,.and bears (differing but little 
from the badger), and of dogs. Mixed with 
these bones of carnivorous animals, are found 
great quantities of the bones of herbivorous 
quadrupeds, among which the discoverer met 
with several species of hippopotamus, wild boars 
of large size, peccaris, horses, camels, many 
species of stag, elk-deer, roebuck, sheep, oxen, 
and, lastly, several species of rabbits and rats. 
What renders this circumstance more remark- 
able is, that the bones of the animals thus 
buried, which are sometimes in such quantities, 
that the caverns of Lunel-vieil resemble ceme- 
.teries),; seem to. have no connexign with the 
habits of the animals to whith they have be- 
longed. . By the side of an entire or broken 
jaw of a carnivorous animal, is often found the 
bones of herbivorous races, and all are so mixed, 
that it is rare to meet with two entire bones 
which have belonged to the same animal, or at 
least to animals of the same genus. ‘These fossil 
bones are thus disseminated in these caverns 
without order, and never entire; and as 

are found in the middle of alluvial land, whi 


rassment, when she was examining her little| The Judgment of Babylon; the Siege of| contains a great quantity of rounded pebbles, 


cabin, composed of dry and thick millet straw, 


with an intermixture of small wood ; when she 
entered into that cabin, sat down upon the 
funeral pile, placed her deceased husband’s|TH1s is clearly the production of a young 
head in her lap, took up a torch, and with her| writer, and we have ‘seen too many poor buds 
own hand lighted the fire within, while I know | burst into fine flowers, and too many rich buds 


Masada: with other Poems. James 
Campbell. 12mo. pp. 200. London, 1826. 
J. Churchill. 


it may be supposed that they have been tran- 
sported thither by water.” 
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ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


not how many brahmins were busily engaged | display no beauty on expanding, to venture to|Sr1r William Ouseley has prepared for the 


in kindling it without :—well indeed may I| pronounce decisively 


on the future of Mr. 


press his ‘* Anecdotes of Eastern Bibliography,” 


despair of representing this whole scene with|Campbell. His present work is characterised | work originally founded .on the descriptive 


proper and genuine feeling, such as I experi- 
enced at-the spectacle itself, or of painting it| religious subjects. 
in colours sufficiently vivid. My recollection 
_ of it indeed is so vivid, that it seenis only a few 
days since the horrid reality passed before my 
eyes, and with pain I persuade myself that it 


was any thing but a frightful dream.” 


“At Lahore I saw amost beautiful young 
widow sacrificed, who could not, I think, have 
been more than twelve years of age. The poor 


youthful trial of skill. 





8vo. pp. 116. London, 1826. W. Anderson. 


by good feeling, and a strong leaning towards | catalogu 
When he takes up the/ Turkish manuscripts, which, above twenty 
themes of earth he is cold: his other, the prin-| y 
cipal efforts, are moral and sensible, without | Epitome of Persian History,”) amounted in 
being very poetical or striking; so that, in-|number to nearly four hundred volumes. 
deed, we can only speak of the volume as aj Having enlarged his collection, and extended 


e of his own Arabic, Persian, and 


ears ago, (as appears from the preface to his 


his plan, Sir William has compiled notices of 
many hundred other MSS., examined by him- 


Abassah, an Arabian Tale: in Two Cantos, | self in different public and private European 


libraries ; and, during his travels in Persia and 






little creature ared more dead than alive 
when she specced the dreadful pit: the 
agony of her mind cannot be described; she 
trembled and wept’ bitterly; but three or four 
of the brahmins, assisted by an old woman who 
held. her:under the arm, forced the unwilling 
victim toward the fatal spot, seated her on the 
wood, tied her hands and feet, lest she should 


Tuts also is a poetical performance, after the 
manner of Sir Walter Scott. The author 
appears to have considerable spirit ; and when 
his taste is more cultivated, and his skill in 
composition, consequently, improved, we should 
not be surprised to see him succeed. Our 
advice, founded on this tale, would be to try 


Turkey, where he procured several, of which, 
there is reason to believe, no second copies can 
be found in Europe. He describes a multi- 
plicity of MSS. not mentioned by the Turkish 
bibliographer, Hadji Khalfé, nor by the cele- 
brated. French Orientalist, D’Herbelét, nor by 
the ingenious Professor Stewart, in his Cata- 
logue of Tippoo Sultan’s lib: It is Sir 





dramatic writing in the train of the tragic 





Tun away, and in that situation the innocent 


muse. 


William's intention to give the names of 
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author’s and places, and the titles of books in 
their piste —- 3 and such anecdotes, 
literary and biographical, as may at once in- 
struct and amuse ; ly interspersing 
extracts from the most rare and valuable 
manuseripts, with notices of such ancient 
works as may be supposed lost, or only known 
at quotations or references 
sol ty Rastomn writers. This work is to be 
published in several parts: all uniformly 

but each in itself complete and inde- 
pendent of apy other. It will be embellished 
with lithographic imitations of remarkable 
handwriting, fac similes of extraordinary 
maps, and outlines of curious miniature paint- 
ings—each on an avi comprising an 
account of ome one hun different manu- 


scripts. fire 

CamprineGF, July 7.—On Tuesday last, being 

Goasnaneuen y, the allowing Doctors 

and Masters of Arts were created :— 
Doctors in Divinity.—The Rev. M. Bland, Prebendary 

of walla, ‘ha; the Rev. J. Welker, Episcopal 


Edin the R We Nox St. 
burgh ; ev. W. Moore, 
Seams Cote: the Rev. W. Ward, Prebendary of Salis- 
bury, Caius 


, 

Civil .—J. Wylde, Trinity College, late 
"he at New South Wales; the Rev. G, B. Jer- 

inyn, W. C. » Trinity Hall aie 

Wilson, Christ C si. H. Fox, St. John’s College. 
Masters . W. Gleadall, R. C. Lon . 8. 
my &. Williams, Hi pe . Poole 

t. 





Oxronp, July &—On Saturday last the fol- 


lowing degrees were conferred :— 
aca ae ange D. Alexander, St. Mary Hall; 
Rev. J. A. G. Colpoys, Exeter College. 





PINE ARTS. 
SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF ARTISTS AND 
ARTS, 
FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL. 
No. II.—British Gallery. 

Great curiosity had been excited amongst the 
artists to see Zoltan *s picture of the Florentine 
Gallery, which had been much spoken of by 
such of the English noblemen and gentlemen 
as (returned from abroad) had visited Flo- 
rence in their continental tour. Indeed, the 
fame of the picture was so bruited about in the 
higher circles, both of London and Paris, that 
if the painter had introduced the portraits 
of all those into the group who would have paid 
the fee for the entré, his composition would 
have been as closely crowded with noble dille- 
tanti of the reign of George the Third as the 
gallery in which it now hangs is daily thronged 
with connoisseurs of that of George the Fourth. 

Many traditional tales are yet told of this 
celebrated piece, at the tables of a few remaining 
branches of the ancient cognos, over their iced 
Rhenish. Among others, we may relate, on 
the authority of the late Lord B——, that the 


.| painter, whilst employed on the picture in the 


gallery abroad, took sittings of certain gentle- 
men, who were desirous of being transmitted 


;|to future times, thus surrounded by objects of 


virtd, at twenty guineas per head ; but that, 
after their departure from this illustrious city, 


;|the said: heads vanished, and their places were 
*| supplied by others, who paid the same price for 


the same privilege. Hence, on the appearance 
of the Florence Gallery in England, many a 


‘w. | disappointed tourist, who looked for a duplicate 


of his own veritable phiain this picture, having 
boasted that it was therein, was suspected, by 


| certain good-natured friends; of using that 


H. | traveller’s privilege, so unjustly ascribed to the 


, H. J. Cooper, J. Barber 
R. Wharton, W. Pearce, E 
Collins, T. Collyer, J. Bate- 


*| late Mr. Bruce, whose very faithful portrait is 


the last depicted on the left side of the compo- 
sition. The afore-mentioned Lord B—— as- 


’|serted that he himself had paid his twenty 


guineas ; but certainly his lerdship’s head is 
not there. Churchill gave a smart trimming 
to a literary contemporary, by way of a moral 


-|lesson to a great moralist, for a small moral 


* | aberration :— 


Vv. c. 
Hall, were admitted Bachelors in Civil 


same day, G, Shaw, of Caius College, was ad- 

Ciemtins © Physic; and E. Ellis, of St. Peter's 
Arts. 

. J. Natt, B,D. Fellow of St. John’s College, 

on the same day admitted ad eundem ; and 

Hoare, B.A. of Dublin, was incorporated of this 


lon on Monin the Hon. C. Dun- 
‘College, son of Melville, was ad- 
Honorary of Arts, 
On the day, W.H. Holt, of St. John’s College, 
admitted Bachelor of Arts. 
At a congregation holden yesterday, the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred :— 
Masters of Arts-—Rev. G. T. Rickets, Rev. S. Paynter, 
3 Rev, J. Jones, St. John’s College, Com- 
reen, Catharine q 
Viol Lino--Rev. W. H. Dickinson, Christ 
een’s Coll 
> T. B. Chanock, 


Trinity 
poundes) D> 


—D. F. Hanidge, 
» Lage » the Rev. 


At 


** He for subscriptions baits his hook, 

Obtains your cash—but where's the book ? 

The law, as every body knows, 

Prevents the ro of your foes ; 

But what, to serve one’s private ends, 

Forbids the robbing of one’s friends ?” 
How would Master Johan Zoffany have been 
made to wince for this mal-appropriation of his 
colours, had not the poet’s hand been cold, his 
pen inkless, and his own head, like certain of 
these di/letanti lords’ and gentlemen’s, beyond 
the vanishing point. 

The painter in this piece, too, has not neg- 
lected to introduce his own portrait, however, 
and there he stands—another Jew, doing a 
little business in the Temple. He is exhibiting, 
toa group of virtuosi, a Madonna, by Raffael, 
which is introduced by way of episode, and a 
profitable one it turned out to the artist.. The 
picture did not belong to the gallery—it was 
picked up by accident by Zoffany, and for a 
small sum. He was wont to ask all English 
comers to Florence, “ Have you seen my 
Raffael ? Ah! den you must see it.” He is 
herein submitting it to the admiring group, Sir 


*| John Dick, the Earl of Plymouth, Mr. Steven- 





M.A. 
of Lincoln 


, and W. S. H. Braham, M.A 
were admitted ad cundem, 


son, the Earl of Dartmouth, and last, though 


the first par eminence, the late Earl Cowper. 
who, charmed with its gusto, purchased it, and 
brought it to England. It is now in the col. 
lection of the present worthy earl. 

The picture is considered an original Raffael 
and a treasure of art. His lordship paid down 
a certain liberal sum, and granted, by Way of 
residue, an annuity of a hundréd pounds, which 
the fortunate painter, (who lived, as is said and 
pretty generally believed, to be between ni 
and a hundred, ) enjoyed to the last. Hence this 
Madonna, perhaps, whatever may be its merits, 
is the dearest Raffael that ever was purchased, 
even by a travelling English lord ! 

When the Gallery picture was placed in the 
royal collection, it was the source of many a jeu 
@esprit, and his late Majesty laughed heartily 
at an observation of Lord M. Y, a favourite 
courtier, who, on commenting upon the vrgi 
ressemblance of certain portraits, turning to that 
of one who is eyeing the Titian Venus,* “| 
my lord, you leave the chaste Madonnas to the 
sprigs of virti, and group with the more re. 
cherché in the carnations of a Venetian Venus, 

This celebrated Venus has been copied by 
many artists, from age to age, and of every 
country ; the last which we have seen is by the 
pencil of a living member of our own school, 
one whose works have already added splendour 
to the British art. We need not name the 
indefatigable Etty, who went from Rome to 
Florence expressly to make a study from this 
picture, 

Zoffany, who was a humourist, is said to 
have paid off a grudge against one whose 
portrait is in the foreground group, namely, 
‘Mr. Patch, who, it seems, had obliged the 
painter, rather unhandsomely, to pay a sum of 
money, on a mere verbal responsibility, for 
another. Hence he put a black patch on the 
seat of honour, upon. one of ‘the sculptured 
fighting gladiators, and made the figure of Mr. 
Patch, which had been previously introduced, 
pointing at this pun upon his name. This 
story is transmitted on the authority of Zoffany 
himself. He, however, was known to be a 
waggish narrator. 

It is pretty generally admitted, that foreign 
artists, who have practised here, have given’a 
foreign air to all their portraits, whether in 
sculpture or painting. Zoffany, however, may 
be instanced as an exception to the rule. His 
portraits have a truly English character and 
countenance. His pictures, indeed, are so 
naturalised to our notions, that we cannot help 
associating his works with those of the founders 
of the British school. 

Zoffany, malgré these aberrations abroad, 
was considered a good fellow at home, that is, 
in England, where he flourished. Things 
have been said and done, during many a man’s 
travels, that he would not have said or done 
where he was localised: many tricks, any one 
of which would ruin the reputation of a rich 
blockhead travelling in these classi¢ regions, 
passes for a frolic, when perpetrated by the 
poor geniuses and wits; therefore, plodders 
beware ! 

There may be something in the bright atmo- 
sphere of Italy, that sharpens an artist’s wits. 
Florence is famed for painters’ jokes. Hugh 
Dean, a native of Ireland—the Irish Claude— 
also cognom cd Dean of Florence, was well 
known for his pranks in that city of marble 
palaces. An Englishman of fashion had, when 





* The painter has skilfully introduced this Titian Venus, 
which in that of the gallery behind the spec- 
tator, eR heres onde it \ lode to 4 = 

wall to 7 





design, as it is taken down from 
amined. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. | 
eee eee 0—0—0R——00 SSS 
there, lost the sum of a hundred pounds in| Several members of this first list of R.A.s,| everyrope, are as correct as if the ablestseaman 

y, to a man of fashion also, another Mr. — convives, used to meet after the Vaux-|in the fleet had handled them; and at the 
5. The loser sent the sum by his servant, season, at the Turk’s Head, in Greek|same time the composition of many of 
the next morning: the messenger was from | Street, Soho. ag ey | Zoffany, Wale, Moser, | sketches combines picturesque with the 
the land of Erin too. He enquired for “‘ one| Carlini, Meyer, Peter Toms, chard Wilson, true, in a manner to please the eye, while it 
mister Dane,’”’ and was directed to the painter, |and others; but the aforenamed were pretty | informs the understanding. The is all 
who, happening to have an apartment in one| constant attendants, Zoffany and Hayman,|that could be wished ht, but cient ; 
the pelnces, ‘Peague concluded he must be a| familiarly, Johan and Frank, were inse le.|and where the subjects permit, not merely 
gentleman, and delivered the cash. Some days | Zoffany, who had a liberal supply of game, | pretty, but interesting. 

ere the mistake was discovered. The | presents from his patrons, used to take a phea- ——— 
ight Mr. Dean, more angry at having been| sant, a brace of partridges,, or woodcocks, to| Muackreth’s Beauties of the Rhine. Litho« 
driven to censure his friend for neglect, than|the bar, and whisper mine hostess,—‘ Dress graphy. — 
for the sum, proceeded to the wrong Mr. Dean | these for Mr. Hayman and me,” Frank used/ 4 rorrwicnt ago we gave our opinion of 
for an explanation. ‘ This is a bad affair, I|to entertain his friend with the frolics of| Numbers | and 2 of this production. The 3d re- 
swear on my conscience, my honoured name-| London, and Johan made him laugh in return, | sombles its precursors, though in the architecture 
sake,” quoth the artist, “* but somehow, being | with the comicalities and naiveté of his former| of Bacharach we do not think ‘the drawing cor- 
short of the needful, the money is altogether | friends in Vharmany. They were everlasting | rect ; at least, cornices, roofs, and windows, run 
no longer in my possession, (stammering with | smokers. ’ into each other, and mingle in a way very diffi- 
embarrassment) not the whole exactly, nor,}| John Gwynn, who was considered of suf-| cult to reconcile with any given point of vision. 
indeed, any part of it. I am an unhappy | ficient talent to be incorporated in this band of) The other subjects require no comment; they 
man without means: tell me, my good sir, | artists, on the royal foundation, is now scarcely | go perhaps all that should be expected in works 
what am I to do?” The right Mr. Dean | recognised even by name. Yet he was an in-j of this class,—give a tolerable idea of the 
replied, “* Mr. Dean, the thing is wrong ;”| genious designer, drew architectural subjects places delineated. 
and, feeling for the deplorable state of the | correctly, understood the contour of the human es 
artist, generously added, ** Well, sir, paint me | figure, and was principally employed by the Lodge’s Illustrious Portraits, Part XX. 
pictures to the amount.” publishers. He drew all the figures for that Harding, Lepard and Co, 

To return to the picture of the Royal) capital folio work on the science of Feneing,| mi. present P _ ck aa the fifth vol 
Academy, the names of the members therein | published at a great expense by the elder An- of — A gence i -— i . r| me ~- a 
being given in a note to the former number, | gelo, the plates to which were beautifully en-|); 0:0. and boson Bir re M 3 
we beg to offer a few reminiscences of some of | graved by that able artist, the unhappy William H ibei 's setae > inted 5698 yx day 
the interesting group. Francis Hayman, who} Wynne Ryland, and his clever coadjutors, én as oS of ‘Mr. Lenthal, of Bur ni 
makes so important a figure in his coat, waist- | Grignion and Hall. Pri nage yo Ae a Duel of M Ibo 
coat, and breeches of drab broad cloth, and his} With Ryland, painful as must ever be the re- whee 4 ( the k ter pana Lely) > John Dudl # 
Sunday wig, (to use the words of his favourite | membrance of his fatal end, there was a time Dut of Mert berland ) f z anew’ 
pupil, now in his eighty-seventh year, and|when he moved in a sphere. above the néual' | a5 hn. fi yr rd tend of Thitlestane 
sitting at my elbow,) “looking as large as|grade of the other members of his profession, |»), ¥ ae he f aro of Lauderdal Tha 
life.” This Francis Hayman was the ingenious | or indeed of artists generally, being much em- bios ae al — i ¥ all - edully 
author of those graphic decorations at Vauxhall, | ployed and patronised not only by the favourite ey . the Nest ee oe ther bev y 
the painted walls, which more than half a| minister, the Earl of Bute, but even by their |®* th > a pee es Sum, “ 
century ago delighted the grandfathers and | majesties. When the extensive forgery which Fre y re nas re plates, by 8. 
grandmothers of the happy, thrice happy, |he had committed upon thé, East, Indie Com Spm, des Cooper, ae ks pom ee works 
shoals of the present infant generation, who|pany was discowntels” he-aalk, his family, and. h ° an ili ap ace ite ~~ 
poured in with the joyous tide, to their juvenile | secreted himself at a trusty friend’s in the| "“* °Recre’-tamilar toe publ 
festival, last Saturday eve. neighbourhood of Wapping. self-possession ohana YR 

Frank, another nightingale, like Philomel,* | of Ryland was extraordinary, as was exhibited , ‘ DAVID S PICTDERS 
kept his summer nights in the bowers of Vaux- | on several occasions, wherein- aman with lessj THE proscription of David's ashes did not ex- 
hall, and returned to his dormitory with thé| confidence, temerity, or whatever it may be} tend to his works. They were admitted into 
up-rising of the lark. more aptly termed, would haye been annihilated |the Museuni at Paris, for the 

He lived in the early days of old Jonathan |on the spot. A reward of five hundred pounds | hibition, previous to theif sale, 

Tyers, in Craven Buildings, and was an useful | was offered for his apprehension, Jarge placards | @bout the latter end of last month. Among 
man in the parish of St. Mary le Strand. The| mentioning this, and describing his person, |the principal were “ Brutus,” the 
respectable inhabitants of his silent street,| were posted all over the town, and this he|“* Horatii,” “I as,” “the Rape of the 
situated, to be sure, in the murky bosom of a/knew, yet he would venture out after dark, | Sabines,” “ Belisarius,” “ Paris,” “ Mars and 
vile neighbourhood,—the far-famed Drury | In crossing Little Tower Hill, a stranger passed | Venus,” and David's ehef-d’euvre, “* the Oath 
Lane,—these were wont to open their win-|him, turned round, followed, and at length|in the Tennis Court.” There were also a 
dows past midnight, to look after the watch. | seizing him by the arm with a gentle force, | teat many portraits, the two most remarkable 
man, who, even whilst going his limited rounds, | exclaimed, “ You are the very man I want.”|0f which were of Marat and Lepelletier; the 
was, by certain timid matrons, unreasonably | Ryland, without betraying the least agitation, | former was represented in the bath, the moment 
expected to be in his box. Complaints were |looked him steadfastly in the face, and an-| after he had been stabbed by Charlotte Cotday, 
preferred at the vestry, and the guardian of the | swered, “ But you are mistaken in your man ;”| the latter extended dead on his bed, with a 
night, though as trusty an old officer as any | adding, “ sir, fines not the pleasure of know. | large wound in his side. It seems, howeyer, 
upon the staff, would have been cashiered, had | ing you.” The stranger, who really was looking | either that the reputation of David as an artist 
he not summoned “a worthy gemman, one|for some other person who resembled the fugi-|has very much declined in France, or that the 
Mr. Hayman, who could speak: to his charac-|tive in general appearance, ised for his| Parisians: are not disposed to bestow much 
ter.” Frank, who was every man’s friend, | mistake, bade him good night, and Ryland|money on the fine arts; for many of -the 
cheerfully obeyed the summons. ‘+ Now, gemi- pursued his walk. , |pictures fouhd no bidders; and most of those 
men,”’ said old Time, “ now I shall be sup- sie a + | which were actually sold brought very moderate 
ported. There is Muster Hayman, who comes NEW PUBLICATIONS. sums. For “ the Oath in the Tennis Court,” 
r phys g Did you, sir, ever find me! Sheiches of Shipping s Views:in Portsmouth 19,000 franes GE) wregiee. 

“ Your testimony is sulicient sir,” coadhs — Snen-cat gel ty NorTuern Society.—{ From the Leeds In- 
mously exclaimed the board; and the watch-| A By the S telligencers| We understand that the prepara- 
man continued to call the hour until long after The Marine Sketch Book. By the Same. | (i015 for the exhibition of the Northern Society 
his friend and patron was called hence, to that} WueTHER we consider these. publications as|are nearly completed, and that, the. Gallery 
rest where even the gayest of the gay no more | perfect examples of the drawing of ships, in| will be opened about the seventeeth instant. 
rise to the song of the lark. - : every variety of position from whieh students | We are also happy to hear, that, in addition to 

*'At this period, nightingales had J might derive the utmost advantage, or as fine| Mr. Fawkes’s fine collection of Turner’s draw- 
Semnual visits to the of V . specimens of art, we are equally disposed to|ings, the Directors have been favoured with 
by the bird catchers, | bestow the highest praise upon them. As far! some splendid pictures from the collections of 
as we can judge, every vessel, every mast, and | Ear] Fitzwilliam, Lord Macdonald, Lord Rib- 























Park, Miss Currer, of Eshton Hall, and from 
those of several other distinguished Patrons of 
the Fine Arts in this county. They will also 
be enabled to exhibit a collection of 36 Origi- 
nal Sketches, in oil, by Reubens, and have 
reason to hope that his Majesty, with his usual 
liberality, will allow the Rooms of the Society 
to be graced by a chef d’euvre from one of the 
Royal Galleries. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO 
Lire has.a thousand charms, 
A thousand dreams of bliss ; 
Hope, Friendship, Love, thy bosom warms,— 
A gleam of mercy this : 
But soon that sun-lit hour is past, 
And Hope flies shivering from the blast. 


Life has a thousand ills,— 
thousand anxious fears ; 
Clouds gather on the sunny hills, 
And doubts dissolve in tears : 
But Hope comes smiling through the storm— 
A rainbow round her angel-form. 
Life has a thousand joys, 
Youth fondly dreams for ever ; 
But night draws on—Youth droops and sighs 
Ss day return ?—Oh never !” 
Swift as a breath, light breaks the gloom, 
And Gladness smiles on Sorrow’s tomb. 
*Tis but a ch at best, 
Upon Life's busy shore,— 
A little toil, a little rest, 
, And all its cares are o’er. 
Then seal’d, immutable, thy state,— 
Fix’d—an irrevocable fate ! 
Keis a dream !—But know 
Death's‘’cold hand breaks that slumber ; 
And who#hall tell, if bliss or woe 
. boreal eae am number ? 
tis beyond an ’s ken 
To pierce the veil that rises then ! 
Life is a narrow sea, 
But who its bounds may tell ? 
Its viewless depths—Eternity,— 
Its limits—Heaven or Hell ! 
A point—a moment,—on it hangs 
Unutter’d bliss—exhaustless pangs ! 


’Tis thine ;—but moments past, 
Nor pes nor tears recal ; 
E’en while thou readest, light and fast 
Time’s noiseless footsteps fall ; 
And o’er Life’s golden sands he fliés, 
His path serene as evening skies. 


Health basks upon thy brow,— 
But Death’s cold victims see ; 
Soon thou must lie as they do now, 
And others gaze on thee, 
When Life, and Hope’s gay visions seem 
To them as bright as once thy dream. 


a out life’s rose-wreath’d bow’r 
ou glistenest gaily forth, 
And all is elie, = de hour 
On sky, and sea, and earth ; 
But darkness cometh, and the gloom 
No ray can pierce—a rayless tomb ! 
Oh, where thy spirit, when 
Friends round thy couch are weeping, 
Borne on an angel’s pinion then, 
From where that dust is sleeping ? 
Death solves the question !—Ere it comie, pre- 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
PAUL PRY ON HIS TRAVELS.—Letter XIII. 


I am fond of good dinners, as all who know 
me can testify, so that I was delighted to re- 
ceive an invitation from my countryman, 
Sir George Gout, who prides himself on 
having one of the best cooks, and one of the 
best cellars in all Paris. We sat down sixteen 
to dinner: his custom is to have every thing 
served one and’one; so that all the dishes 
come smoking-hot from the kitchen. When 
the soup is put on the table, the menu, or bill 
of fare, is handed round to each guest, that he 
— know what is coming and in what order, 
and shape his appetite accordingly. After it 
had passed round, I asked to see it a second 
time; and, while every one was occupied, I 


beast to bed,” saidhe; ‘ I will give 
thing for him to drink ; lock him up unahe 
morrow morning. Remove all these thi 

and bring us out the cold round of beef 

Lyons sausages, the stuffed tongue, and the 
salad. Gentlemen,” he added, “I make no 
excuse for offering you a cold collation; we 
are, thank God, out of the power of all the 
cooks in the universe, and we will drown our 
sorrow in noble potations of Cutler and Wil. 
son’s claret, and Calvet’s hermitage.” We 
sat down again to table; the interruption had 
given a fillip to our appetites, and the rich 
farce made up for the rich sauces; but, alas! 
the cook’s intoxication. still hung like a spell 
over us. Sir George made the salad, a task 
which he never delegates to another. “ This,” 


nished with 
poured into the n 
to a cinder, and 


contrived to slip it into my pocket. 
thus : — 


Rots. 
Faisan, truite saumonée du Lac de Genéve. 
Piece Montée. 


Artichauts 4 la Provengale. 
Paté de foie Car dogg Strasburg. 


— d’amani oe 
eringues. 
Seenent. Petits pais. 


cooks com |freng the other place. How shall 


it, when, 


“ Sir, there is no carp.” 
do you mean?” 
bit his lip. 

Well, 


lips. 


kitchen scene. 





pare, 
None find their parden, or repentance there ! 





It ran 


Potage a la pointe d’asperges, idem au macaroni. 

Becuf & la sauce tomate,—relévé, une carpe du Rhine. 
Canetons de Rouen. Hors d@ Euvre. 
Filets de soles sautés. Aspic de cervelles aux 
Quenelle au consommé. truffes. 

Poulet gras aux truffes. Petit patés. 

Salmi de bécasses. Anchovies. 

Rouget. Butter. 

Foies gras 4 la Perigueux &c. &. 

Cailles & l’'Espagnole. 


The master of the house was in excellent 
spirits, but all the servants looked black as 
thunder; so. that it was not at all ‘* like mas- 
ter, like man.”” We every one calculated on 
a delicious*dinner, when, alas! never was it 
more trap that, if meat comes from heaven, 


describe the disasters .that’ rushed on us in 
crowds ? Had Goldsmith been of our crew, 
what a rich déscription he would have made of 


** With looks that quite petrified, entered the Butler,” 
** How, no carp?” 
“ We cannot find jit, sir.” ‘‘ Find it, what 
“ Sir, the cook is dead 
drunk, and the carp is missing.’ Sir George 
‘* Bring in something else.” 
“We dare not, sir, there is nothing fit to 
bring: may I intreat you to go down to the 
kitchen, and there you will judge for your- 
self.” A forced smile played round Sir George’s 
gentlemen, what do you say to 
visiting my kitchen ?”? Oh for a Hogarth, a 
Bunbury, or a Cruikshank, to have sketched 
the varieties of expression of countenance in 
the guests, from the rising from table to the 


The first object that struck us, was the cook 
drunk, asleep, and snoring, his head in a 
saucepan which he had overturned ; one half of 
the dishes were in the fire, on the floor, or in 
the sink: it was in the latter place I found the 
carp had been stuck, the cook having removed 
the grating, and pushed it down. 
saucepan the red*mullet was stewing with me- 
ringoes ;. the almtond-custard formed a sauce 
for the quails, the stewed woodcocks were gar- 
artichokes, the macaroni was 
t, the pheasant was burnt 
e salmon-trout was raw, 
with a crayfish stuck in its mouth. The under-| frappe at the precise point of excellence. On 
cook had disappeared, as, indeed, had all the 
other servants, who dreaded the first ebullitions 
of Sir George’s anger. Contrary to expecta- 
tion, however, he burst out into an immoderate 
fit of laughter, in which all joined. “‘ Take the 


In ove 


said he, exultingly, ‘* the devil could not spoil ; 
here are delicious romaines (coss lettuce), just 
culled by the gardener; and look at that oil, 
gentlemen ; thick as in January, you may eat 
it with a knife; it is the pure virgin oil of 
Aix.” The salad, after being properly fa. 
tigued by the butler, was handed round, 
“ D—n it.” exclaimed old Captain Dashwood, 
“ are you grown so much French, Gout, as to 
put sugar in your salad, as well as your peas?” 
“* Sugar !”? exclaimed the baronet, with af. 
fright: he tasted it, when, with an oath 
rolling glibly from his tongue, he declared it 
was sweetened. An inquiry was instituted, 
and it turned out that the cook had takena 
bottle of sirop de limon, instead of a bottle of 
oil, to fill the burette. The gardener was de. 
spatched for another salad, and in five minutes 
this mishap was repaired, and nothing more oc. 
curred to interrupt the harmony of the table. 
Coffee was served in the garden, when the 
demon of the cotton night-cap (the uniform 
dress of a French cook) again crossed our path; 
I) the sauce Pigiaont which -he had prepared. for 
oné of his dishes, he had poured by mistake 
into the vessel containing the coffee just made, 
instead of the saucepan. This was the last of 
our chapter of accidents; and Sir George ob- 
served, ‘* had only one of them occurred, I 
should have been furious ; but such a concate- 
nation of mishaps, is so very ludicrous; there 
is no resisting it. Had any person tried to 
produce so excellent a comedie, his genius would 
have failed him: so, gentleman, I wish youall 
good night, and beg you to.remember not to 
forget that this day has afforded entertain- 
ment for man and beast. The village surgeon 
is arrived, and part of the night will be passed 
in properly rewarding the cook for his kind- 
ness. At our next dinner I will tell you whe- 
ther my farce succeeded equal to his. Once 
more, good night.’’ : 
I must not quit the good dinner of my 
friend, Sir George, without noticing a new 
discovery of great importance in the circle of 


comforts. It is the establishment of a joint 
stock company, for the manufacture and sale 
of ice.. To subscribers, it is sold at a half- 


nn r pound throughout the whole 
sa The po eng invented portable 
ice cases, which will keep it a fortnight; 
and a wine-cooler, which will keep the wine 
and water at the freezing point, if meces- 
sary, during twenty-four hours. ’ Sir George, 
who is a great patron of all discoveries in 
la science de la gueule, had just purchased 
these articles, and we had our champagne 


my return to England I shall try to introduce 
this admirable improvement. It is rare, even 
at some of the best tables, to find the wine in 
perfect: condition ; it either makes your teeth 





chatter, or, from the temperature, you might 
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mistake it for soup. Indeed, England appears 
to be behind ane every other espe in 
these.matters; at Naples, for instance, where 
the heats are excessive, I am told you may 
have in the streets a large glass of iced water 
or lemonade for a halfpenny. I hope these 
hints will be sufficient to put my countrymen 
on the qui vive. A handsome fortune would 
soon be made by a person who could furnish 
jce all the year round at a penny a pound. 
Ice is here, I find, introduced into medicine : 
quantities are used at the hospitals for 
the insane. The first operation when a pa- 
tient is brought in, is to shave his head, and 
the next to put on it an ice poultice. An 
English gentleman’s footman in getting up 
behind the carriage, as it was turning to go out 
at the.gate, lost his balance, and was carried 
round by the wheel; a brain fever ensued, and 
he became quite mad. The family physician 
advised him to be sent to the Bicétre, to be put 
under the care of Dr. Pariset. I could never 
learn the whole of the treatment, but I under- 
stand that ice was kept continually on_ his 
and he returned to his place in three 
Ww ectly cured. I was curious to go 
eae <aenry which is also a prison, 
aad was originally the palace of a bishop of 
Winchester in those rare times when kings of 
E 
at. Pari : 
The Bicétre is immense: in the first court 
and buildings are Jes bons pauvres, or the 
aged poor. An air of comfort and neatness 
reigns through all this part of the establish- 
ment: it is through this court that all the 
felons are conveyed to the prison department. 
I do not think that it can contribute either to 
the happiness or even the pleasures of virtuous 
old age to have continually beforg their eyes 
criminals brought in, who only leave it chained 
to each other, to sefve at the gallies, or to be 
beheaded at the Place de Greve. The prison 
is wretched: some manufactories have been set 
up in it, but the prisoners take the materials 
and destroy them, or throw them into the 
common sewer. There is a chapel in the 
interior, which is a good resource for the hypo- 
crites. They attend mass regularly, confess 
often, ‘and express the deepest contrition for 
theirerimes. The priest certifies the sincerity 
of their repentance, a petition is forwarded by 
him to the minister, and a full don not 
unfrequently follows ; the liberated felon is not 
even put under the surveillance of the police ; 
he obtains his liberty, receives abundant alms 
from the charitable, and then returns to his 
former habits. This is no doubt an abuse of 
generosity ; but, on the other hand, a door 
ought always to be opened to repentance: a 
thousand circumstances may lead to the com- 
mission of a crime of which even the criminal 
himself has as great a natural horror as any 
person ; and here I think the general system 
in France is bad. The prisoners for grave 
offences are branded in the shoulder, or, as the 
French call it, marked. The word marked re- 
minds me of two anecdotes on the subject, which 
I cannot resist telling. The famous, or rather 
infamous, Countess de la Motte was branded 
or marked by the executioner: when she was 
liberated, the jailor, who was a bit of a wag, 
observed, take care madam that you are not 
ve-marked, Qn another occasion, when several 
prisoners were exposed in the pillory, some of 
whom were to be branded and others not, the 
executioner, by mistake, branded a wrong 
person ; the poor devil, as may easily be sup- 
posed, was furious, when the executioner very 
gravely observed that he was very sorry.for it, 


d were kings of France, and crowned 
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and was willing to make all the reparation. in 
his power; that he was willing to be at the 
expence of having another iron made, with the 
word erratum on it, which he would mark him 
with immediately below the other, and thus 
every body would see that it was a mistake. 
Whether the poor fellow consented to this 
reparation d’honneur I could never learn.— 
Now I bounce back again to the galley slaves. 

When their time is nearly expired, the prin- 
cipal officer of the gallies writes to the Director 
General of the police that such persons are to 
be liberated at such a period. If foreigners, 
they are put on board a vessel, and sent out of 
the country. If Frenchmen, they are asked in 
what part of the country they wish to fix 
their residence. Paris is always refused them. 
Their wishes being known, passports are sent 
to them indicating their route and place of 
residence. Information is given to the mayors 
of all the communes on their line of road, from 
which they must not depart, a halfpenny per 
mile is allowed them for their expences, which 
they receive at every mayoralty. Arrived at 
their destination, they must present themselves 
before the mayor and commissary of police ; 
but what are they to do? no one will employ 
them; for their papers declare them to be 
forcats liberés (freed galley slaves). All shun 
them, even those of their own class in society. 
And who will employ a criminal, when honest 
labourers want work? Thus are they fre- 
quently driven, from necessity, to their former 
course of life, until justice again overtakes 
them, and the galleys for life is their doom. 

After prying pretty deeply into this matter, 
I think I have hit on a plan that will delight 
all the sovereigns of Europe, and as they all, 
I find, read the Literary Gazette, I will give 
it you. I ask nothing for my discovgry; but 
if gratitude induced the monarehs jqnd their 
ministers to heap hondurs and*pensions on me, 
I do not say that I would se them, as it 
would be ungracious and ill bred. Well then, 
I would have a common sewer to carry off the 
filth of all Europe. New Holland, for instance, 
might be the depét for criminals of all nations, 
an. from which they should never return, on 
pain of death. Commissioners from all the 
nations of Europe might*be sent there to 
superintend their own criminals; this would 
be better than all your hulks and your peni- 
tentiaries, which cost immense sums to govern- 
ment, and are, after all, only schools for crime, 
where old rogues perfect young rogues:in the 
art of committing depredations on i 
they go in novices, and come out adepts. 
Now, if my plan were adopted, I think fewer 
crimes would be committed, and we should at 
length rid the country of the schoolmasters of 
crime, and our lives and fortunes would be in 
greater safety. We might, perhaps, thereby 
create a new Rome; but that will happen, 
sooner or later, take what precautions we may ; 
and, indeed, it ought not to alarm us much, as 
we find that the descendants of convicted felons 
may become good citizens of a state, which may 
take its rank amongst nations without any 
inconvenience. There is a dose of philosophy 
for you, Mr. Editor. J 
————————————————— 

DRAMA. 
HAY MARKET. 


ALTHOUGH the temporary secession of Mr. 
Liston has thrown some variety into the per- 
formance at this theatre, yet there has been 
little'in the way of novelty exhibited, and of 





that little a very small og come only is en~ 
titled to our notice. The comedies of The 


ee 
School for Scandal, The Clandestine Marriage, 
and The Poor Gentleman, have been acted sé- 
verally more than once ; but, with the excep. 
tion of Farren and Cooper amongst the males, 
and Mrs. Gibbs and Mrs. Glover amongst the 
females, the company this season is by mo 
means adapted to give the proper effect to 
plays which more particularly belong to, and are 
so much better performed at the winter houses. 
The heat of the weather, also, has made the 
performers careless, and the audience languid ; 
so that for the last three weeks there has been 
less laughter and worse attendances than usnal 
within the walls of this agreeable little-theatre. 
On Monday, The Beggars’ Opera was repre- 
sented for the purpose of introducing Miss 
Forde in the character of Polly. This young 
lady formerly took the second line of business, 
as it is called, at Drury Lane, where she 
became, to a certain extent, something of a 
favourite. Since that time she has been at- 
tached principally to the Dublin theatre; and 
the high degree of favour she has enjoyed 
there has once more recommended ler to a 
London engagement. It is quite clear that 
during her absence she must have laboured 
hard at her professional duties; as she has 
made great advances both as an actress and a 
singer. Her voice is much improved in com. 
pass and in sweetness. She has acquired more 
confidence, and her style of singing is both 
easy and accomplished. It is not difficult to 
perceive that she has taken a celebrated 
vocalist of the present day for her model ; but 
with all deference to her own powers, and 
those of her great prototype, we should still 
give the preference to a little more simplicity, 
and think that taste and feeling, with a 
moderate display of musical acquirement, are 
more likely to become popular with an English 
laudience than the most splendid, - shewy 
jexecution of the foreign'schools, Ip fact, we 
jshould say that her singing ‘in ‘thig opera is, 
like her satin dress, rather too fixie) for. the 
‘character she assumes. A Mr. Lee, from 
Dublin, who an evening or two before had 
made his debit as Belville, was the Captain 
Macheath. With some knowledge of his art, 
his powers are extremely limited, and his voice 
is any thing but pleasing. He is also less of 
an actor than even gentlemen in his particular 
department usually are, and is withal fond -of 
displaying an awkward and redundant action. 
With industry he may become useful ; but it 
is not probable that he will ever attain, any., 


: | thing like celebrity. Farren was the Peachum, 


& part not much in his way, and one ‘upon 
which he does not bestow any very extraordinary 
eg and Mrs. Humby was equally out of 

er place in Lucy. She is by far too good. 
natured and too pretty to look the character ; 
and her acting is of too mechanical a nature 
truly to express its passion. Miss Forde was 
greatly applauded; and considering her -re- 
eent severe indisposition, unmercifully encored 
throughout. Mr. Lee, too, had many friends 
in the house, some of whom were more cla- 
morous than judicious in their mode of ap. 
probation. The opera has since been repeated 
with good effect. 


Last week (too late for us to notice), a new 
melo-drama was posceanteliy: 2958 at the 


English Opera House. It is the Guerilla 
Chief, and founded on Mr. Banim’s clever sto 

of John Doe, in the Tales of the O 
family. From its native Ireland, the scene has’ 
been changed into Spain, not to advantage ‘in 
any way except in theatrical costume. The 
performers on whom the burthen of the cist 
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From. the os frontis to the pole, round and bade’ 
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os frontis, cagitaleatures onc ote, 
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i expense than by water carriage. thes temporal ne, Foun ccipital, to the 
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The Digestion. — About two years 
Messrs. Bresehet and Edwards 
shew before the Philomathic 
the causes of the existi 
with respect to the dleteee 


tion. Since that time they have made experi- 
Dr. Vavaseur), which 


question; and of 


ing to be the prin. 

The division of the eighth 

considerably retards, without 

ing, the transformation of food into chyle. 

his slackening of the digestive labour 
results principally from the paralysis of the 
rete pe of the stomach. 3. Sha veuis. 
w frequently supervene, on the divi. 
sill el te url othe 
muscular files of the wsophagus. 4, The re. 
establishment of, active chylification, after the 
petra Fae aid of an electrical current, 
from the chemical action of “that 


ystem, in producing the phenomena of diges. 


aZ@, | present year, a sort of Farmer’ 
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work improves, 
it will not be the ‘means of pirates 
much useful information to the inhabitants of 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Messrs. G. and C. Carvill, of New-York, have issued a 
Prospectusofan American Annual Register, tobe 
ht pages, Tis in: we ele maining out 
> we v 
this kind. he —_ 


<M. Sidborg, of Stockholm, 9 

member of several learned societies, pul a 
interesting quarto volu with plates on Swedish a 
Norw An ities. ey ‘are divided into seven dis- 
: pc aanuscripts and acts, such a8 the 
ancient 9 and 
tical and statiites, diplomas, and 
other writings of importance. 2. Runic Gothic in. 
scriptions; belonging ouy toGe times of pepaien 
A lowed the introduction of 
orth. 3. Images and figures used 


Cc ini ; 
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instruments} for and other purposes, 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS, : 
ard and Alfred’s Tour in France wn be gay my 
“_—. 18mo. be Lae ee sw de “4 
jotes, 24mo. 4s. bds.—Charles an enia, 1 . 
cloth, Geography, by the Abbe Gaultier, 16mo, \3s, 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1826, 
4 Thermometer. Be > 


fe 


IMPROMPTU, 


The omen Miss R——, at friend John’s | Longitud 
as 


sat, 
Condemning the air—“ hot as fire 3” 
When, from under the table leap’d out a young 


Cat. 
Which she took in her lap to admire. 


“* Het ho!” says friend John, ‘miss puss,” 
you are right, 
Long to lie in that gown of blue stuff; 


But sure you'll require no supper to-night 
ve had ' 


For lo! you’ LAPPING enough,” 


TLS, 


" : rometer 
Thursday 6.| From 52. 85. | 2990 
Erle: | — & = Be, 

o> @ 79. | 29) 
Monday -- 10 9. 76. 
Tuesday -- 11 b 76. 
Wednesday 12 . 69. 

Wind W. and S. W. Alternately clear and 
a little rain on the evening of the 8th and morning 


12th. 

A meteorologist in the hbourhood of Coleraine, 
Ireland, informs me that the thermometer, in the shade, 
during the month, was several times at the unusual 


29.89 
29.69 
29.72 
29.80 
29.90 


height of 


Edmonton CHARLES H. ADAMS. 


*» O 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
**An Unheeded ‘Poet” shall be heeded as soon as 


Shsopical to Hapart the Meant 
We t the author of «‘ Letters front 
Lands” fancy he has any cause of complaint: bu 
at wehave said above that we ate philanthropic, so are we 


B. not pass, because hearts are never culled. 
‘Un angi des Lettres” is too late: we have dropped 
these questions for several years. 

‘We cannot accept H. T. 

Ernarom.—In the ‘article on Ctaniology, page 42%, 
line 30, for ** caswality” read « causality.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. ee 
Connected with Literature = the Arts. 


British Institution, Pall 
Is MAJ ESTY, with that liberality and 
condescendin, kindness with which he has always favour- 
ed the Objects of the BRITISH INSTITUTION, having placed 
at the disposal of the Directors, for the purpose of f immediate 
Exhibition, his private Collection of Pictures, from Carlton 
House Palace, the Gallery is Open daily, from Ten in the Mora- 
ing, until Six in pe nn, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





Panstereomachia. 


R. BULLOCK respectfully announces 

that his P: brated Battle of Poic- 

tiers, in Rae Baward the Black Prince so eminently distin- 

f by the capture of John, King of France, and 

on Sabie of the French Army, is NOW OPEN for 
public oe at the spacious Rooms, 209, Regent Street. 

This unique and interesting exhibition corprises upwards of 
One Recsnt Five Hundred beautifully “a Figures, occu- 
pring a ce of 30 feet by 18 feet, represen’ -ng the contendii 

ear France and England in mortal cum)at, which, wi' 
~ yp ahora Arms, ae and splend:¢ Accoutrements, 
a complete and grand View of that memorable Battle. 
igures are modelled with the strictest ard to historical 
truth, a. most accurate attention to the Chivalry, Heraldry, 
and Costu: the period to which it relates, forming a singu 
larly novel lon brilliant Exhibition of British Military haulees 


ment. 
Admission, 1s. 








Advertisement. 
; ye anonymous Attack having been made 


in the French Ministerial Journal L’ Etoile, on the authen- 
ret jee sy! the 


hlich 


ticity of the Work enti titled «* “ Royal Family 
of France, during the R &c, the P feel it due 
to their own character to see pmey in the first instance, to 
the following Affidavit, made the Authoress befére the Lord 
Mayor of London, in August last year, at the time the Manuscript 
was committed to the press; leaving it to her to substantiate 
hereafter the correctness of such passages as may be impugnéd 
sof any avowed or competent authority. 
Treuttel and Wirtz, ba a »Jun., and Ritcher, 30, Soho 
quare. 





Eondon, July 8th, 1826. 


«I, CATHERINE HYDE; Marchioness Govion Broglio So- 
lari, make oath that the manuscript entitled ‘ Secret Memoifs of 
the Royal Family of France, Curing the cae Goat with Original 
and Authentic A of C and.-other 

‘ished Personages of that eventful Seriod, from the Jour- 

ters, and Conversations of the Princess Lamballe, by a 
Lady of Rank, in the confidential service of that unfortunate 
Princess,’ is authentic, and contains, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, a faithful translation of the Journal of her [= 
Princess vy 8 written by her in Italian, and presented by 
her to me in the Year 3792. 

“T present this ¢ ifi blish » through 
pnp the public, asa oupeacee 8 t them of the Fr art of 

the aforesaid work, 


“ hy ree HYDE, 
«« Marchi Govion eg Solari, 
“ Formerly in the Confidential Ser Service of Her lighness the 
Princess Lamballe.” 
« Sworn before me, at the Mansion House, London, 
« this 12th of August, 1825, 
(Signed) “JOHN GARR ATT, Mayor.” 


R SALE. ENGLISH SILVER 
COINS. Edward I., III., VI. —Henry VI., VIL., VIII.— 
itabeth—James I.—Charles I., II. —Commonwealth (Mas- 
sathusétt’s Coin of this Period)—William and Mary—Wiltiam — 
Anne. Also a Medal of Anne, (1702)—A Medal, (Duke of Cum- 
berland, 1648)—Another, Coronation of George I. copper—Dio- 
clesian, Quintillius, and a Greek en FE with others. 
tlemen, inclosing a Card wie, and making an ap- 
tment; may see them. W. Besex Street, Strand. 


HE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, Part 
XXVI. is ere this day, ae ontoppi- 
Natural History of Norway—II. Robert Monteith’s Theatre 
of Mortality—III. Beckford’s on Hunting—IV. Poems 
of Michael Angelo Buonarotti— V. ~ Tite of General Monk— 
VI. Sharp’s Dissertation on the py see or, Dramatic Myste- 
ties—VII, Memoirs of Marshal Bassom; 
Landon: Printed for Baldwin, Srekett son and Joy, P t 














LA BELLE: £. ASSEMBLEE for Joly will, 


in ep ta of its of forming a Picture 
ee ne Fanaa N. 


Nobili! +o ioyey bemtitaily 

sea toonnar est Mebie Nobile FRANCES ANNE, MAR- 

cagrared IONESS SE LONDOND. noe aay pe J, Cochran, from 

a Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence; and will also contain two 

full- Fer in the most fashionable costume, 
ropriately coloured, and 48 pages of royal 8vo. letter-press. 
es > 


the Portraits to be had of Mr. Celnaghi, 
oh Coch Cockspur ——- oo India » 58-5 pinin, 4s. 
pnt by | ee 3. Whittaker, Ave Marte Lane; and 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 


ited, in 2 vols. foolscap, price We. 


TORAL RAL TALES. 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 9th Editi 

London : Printed for R. Hunter; Baldwin, Cratock, and Joy ; 
Marshall” Rees, and Co.; G. B. Whittaker ; and Simpkin oad 

arsh: 

* This Edition is printed uniformly with the other Tales 

re Miscellaneous Pieces of Miss Edgeworth, recently published, 
in 14 vols. =e . as. 


utler’s Outline Maps, with Explanation, 
This aay is published, ng sre: = cageeaney in 2 Parts, price 


EOGRAPHICAL "and BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL EXERCISES, a ed for the use of Young Per- 
sons, with Ten coloured outline Ma 
By the late Mr. BUTLER. 
Printed for Harris and Son, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
where may be had Mr. Butler’s other Publications. 
Just published, 
OOPER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
the 20th Edition. The History of England from the earliest 
Period to the ” oo. Time, on a Plan recommended by the Ear! 


of Chesterfie 
By the Rev. Mr. COOPER. 
Considerably sameeren and brought down to the Year 1896. 
Printed for John Harris; a Ye may ar oo and 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


, 8¥0. 128. with copiou 


DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, and 


of MINERALOGY as connec =~ it, in 


Apparatus and 


are 
au’, By WILLIAM CAMPBELL —. 
John Murray, A Street. 


In a neat pocket volume, price 2s. bound, for ina man- 
ner, 2s. 6d., in black calf, 3s., in morocco, 68.) 


of REPARATION for the LORD'S 
ey tp R, with a Companion to the Altar: intended for 
By MARY CORNWALLIS. 
London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
Ry whom are published, re the same Anthor, 
Observations on the Canonical Seriptures. 
Second Edition, in 4 vols 8vo. price 2/. 2s. 


a ocabulary, ‘a w 
described. 








Jast published, 
PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 


sions 
By JOHN “NORTH 
onl Street. 
ders to omty this werk with that 

care and attention which the candour of its author, and the ex~ 
callonce of his precepts, indisputably deserve.” —Medico Chir. 

evten’. 

“ We can recommend this work to the aifentien of our read~ 
ers.” —Medical Repository 

« It contains abandett | proofs of original observation.” —Lond, 


Medical ——— 
n preparation, by the same Author, 
A Treatise on the Diseases of Females. 





Co.; Harvey and Co.; Longman and © a Co.; 
Siiapkin and Marshall ; J. Bouter; 8s. Burton; and Baker and 





History and Art of Printing. 
This day is published, in a day —— royal 8vo. price 3/. 8s. 


YPOGRAPHIA. An Historical Sketch | an 

of the Origin and Progress of the Art of Printing ; with 

Practical Di for every Départmen ‘in an 
Office: also a Descrij tion of Stereotype an and Lithography. 





* ,* The work is illustrated bynumerous _ of Presses, 
Machines, and nan Seetaene and Utenals empl ed in 
Letter-press Printing, Stereotype, an ‘ap it is 

embelliched by some “curious and beautiful ful Portraits, as as well as 
Winter, Engravings, interesting both to the Antiqtiarian and the 


T. . 
Londen: Printed for Baldwin, Chadock,and Joy. 





a. with Embel- 
og 2. 28, 
gad MODERN 


WIN 
By ALEXANDER HENDERSON, M.D. &e. 
9a few copies are printed with the we cotny on India 
paper, price 8i. 3s. 
London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
«Cet ouvrage a obtenu beaucoup de succes, et il le meritaie."~ 
Revue Encyclopédique, Nov. 1824 





Just published, by yn! Hagris, Corner of St. Paul's 


rd, 
AMILIAR GEOGRAPHY. 


By the AB: GAULTIER. 
In uctory to y hege ‘ourse of hy by means 
of ive Games, with two 3s. bound 
The above ly weapon So maatreatioe is in is intended for Young 
‘preparatory to their entering upon the larger work. 
Complete. Course of y, by 
means of I na EO ~y the Abbé Gaultier; 
containing the of s o Geograshy. for teaching the 
Fame ana Mlepations of the different paired and ‘Places of the 
hin Sgpcise Treatise on the Se 
Pane ame, illustrative of Ancient ai Modern History. 





ww; and Payne and Foss, Pall Mall. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and MISCELLANY, No. XI. 

Published = the Proprietors by Oliver and Boyd, and John 

. Edinburgh ; George B. Whittaker, and Simpkin 

and Marshall, Léndon; and Robertson and Atkinson, Glasgow. 


The First Number of the Second Volume of the New Series vf 


HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE, §price 
Half-a-Crown, into which publication the «« Buropean “aa 
| 9 has this month merged, contains the following 

Book Trade, its Embarrassments, &c.—The ty atte. 

Hii tothe Lhe at the Source of the Nile, by F. H.—A 

itchen—Letter on Affairs in general, fi 

~~ toa Gentleman in the Gountry—Stanzas, 
by T. K. Hs few Hints on the Corg ws— Lines, by H. N.— 
Letters of Hume, u, &c.—Lament on the Death 
be: a Chapter on Bachelors, by Drake Somerset, Gent. 
its on the Purification of Gibbon and § and 





Peat | and corrected by J. Aspin- With coloured Maps, 1 vol. 
folio® to the present Time, with an entire new Set of 
Maps, from Deswings by Mr. Aspin, engraved by Hewet. Price 
One Guinea, half-bound, or One Guinea and a Half, with a Box 
containing 348 Coun: 


Price 3s. 6d. bound, 
VIRGILII MARONIS BUCOLICA; 
® containing an Ordo and Interlineal Translation sctoun- 
panying the Text, a Treatise on Latin Versification, and Refer- 
ences to a Scanning Table, exhibiting, on Musical Principles, 
every yariety of Hexameter Verse. With an peplenaey Index. 
Intended as an Introduction to the Readin, = e Latin Poets. 
By P. A. NUTTALL, LL. 

** Dr. Nuttall, who not long ago published — edition of “ Stir- 
ling’s Juvenal,” interlineally translated, has laid the classical 
student under new obligations by this Edition of Virgil’s Buco- 
lies, in which these celebrated pastorals are given with a transla- 
tion strictly verbal, yet somewhat poetical, and corresponding 
poy for line with the Ordo and original text.”—dLiterary Chro- 


« This useful —_ work eeneg nate rank osities 
of classic literatu No of modern times has ones Saam 
=  aieldy of Virgil 2 as the present 








on the of Goody Two-Shoes, &e.—H. handflasis 
—Letter IV. from America: Painters, Painting— heatres, 
= Literature and general Arrangement— Chemical and Scienti- 
Miscellanies —Heview of New Public: T Re- 

Lists of Works published and in preparation— 
M re mae "Reports Biographical Mesure, 
ieteorol oirs 
rmy Promotions and Ecclesiastical Prefer- 


Div: x 
meee =" i Whittaker » Ave Maria Lane, and to be 
all Booksellers in the Kingdom. 


Commer 


writer.”—Gent. mag. 

** We confidently recommend the it work to all instruc- 
tors of youth, as a substitute for the best books of the like nature 
-_ = which we have seen on the subject.” New Monthly 


= erhe Treatise on Latin Versification contains more valuable 
information, simply and perspicuously -conveyed, than is to be 
found in all our old grammars put ."—Literary Magnet. 

London: Published + he a Marshall, Stationers’ Hall 





Court; J. Nichols and 25, Parliament Street; and T. Ward, 
34, igh Holborn ; and sold by all Bookseliers. 








Just published, 2d Editi ith A in 1 vot. 
pub = am ppendix, post Byo. 


CRITICAL EXAMINATION. of Dr. 
py tgp Ay oo = Woy pers con- 
taining a on umnies isrepresenta 

Esthnate of his ings aa fications, eee 

ae severe,— “Exam! iner chi 
schood, bad, as he as he backs his with 
's character, as a man of ity, 
need of vigorous vindica- 


“ eet » search 
the Doctor with wilfu 
proofs most ably led, tf Doe 
moe at this present moment stand in 


sine. . 
“ This book is vectabes one of the mens of contro- 
See pts ng which is to be met enh” —Edinburgh Weekly 


‘ourna 
“ The author is an acute and forcible writer. We 
there are and i ~ the book which the Doctes 


cannot Foe Ain ag ee "— Scotsma: . , 
niel Lizars, Raiabu 3 and George 
B. Whittaker , Londen. 








In me reg no the yo Ay 4 Us. 6d. 
A PRACTICAL and ELEMENTARY 
ABRIDGMENT of the Cases argued determined in 


the Courts of King’s Bench, Common i aA I 
and at Nisi Prius ; Wad of the ‘ales et 4 Nhe ‘Réstoras 
tion in 1660, to Bich Vy or 





coveted 
of the Common ys 
By CHARLES PBOmBSDOR?, oe. 
Of the Inner Temple. 
London: Published by Baldwin, Centioct, ant 3 
Row; and Henry Butterworth, Lew abe n tee %, Fleet 


treet. 
The Fifth Volume is in considerable forwardness. 


This day Y vablished. price Price thes Beards, 
TRE ANNUAL sot aerate cto 


of the Fae gh Mg on 
Londen : Tae a 





an 


; Hurst, 
MECR and J. ere 


General Index, from the commencement 

2 ie 

in 1758 to 2820, the close ‘of his late Majésty’s reign, mse 
lished in d in the ensuing winter, 


ls. 6d, 

HE CREDULITY” st OUR FORE: 
Re oy Key cpp a at . 
London: Printed for Hunt and Clarke, Tavistock Street, 
Cevent Garden. 








For Apolhecaviée, : 


Just pabtiied, in a large vol. eee 128. 
NEW SUPPLEMENT to the PHAR. 

MACOPGIAS of LONDON, EDIW DUBLIN, 
and PARIS; forming a os 
= incl ane the new F. = well as 
tone, Vari, ahi seamen Soe 
w ir Com) a, Us di 

Laer Ns aan, ae 
at the Coane. 
Lecturer on ont 2s =p agian and Phil 

ad —- of the e Suarterly Journal ef Foxton ae ae 
<r onden Printed for Baldwin, Crndock, nd Soft 








448 ' THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &. 
Soa lant Jon Rage Comer ofS Pals | Bog Gapeaien Page gating, | Toi eng at eg 


to the Bast, and his Travels in 
ial, Petrea, &c. &c. with Engra 


the Young Pilgrim, 
ae) the Holy Land. By Mrs. Hoff- 
a of a Genius,” illustrated with 24 

oe Gs. Gd. half-bound.. 2d Edition. 





ind’s New 
This aay'ie published, l*vol. 12mo. ue Ge. boards, with 


alae 
EFLECTION. A Tale. 
Mrs. HOFFLAND, 
—— the “ —_ of a Genius,” &c. 
for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Moderation: a Tale. Frontispiece, 6s. bds. 
Decision : a Tale. 2d Edition.. Frontis- 
Patience : aTale. 2d Edition. Frontispiece, | 
6s. boards. 


Integrity: a Tale. 2d Edition. Frontispiece, | 
6s. boards. 

Tales of the Priory. 4 vols. 12mo. 1/. 4s. | th 

Tales of the Manor. 4 vols. 12mo. 11. 4s. 
boards. 





This day, 2 vols. 8vo0. 39s. 
HE POLITICAL HISTORY of INDIA, 
from 1784 to 1823. 
By Mojor-Gen. Sir JOHN MALGOLM, G.C.B. K.L.S. F.R.S. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


"Mire Coibur, New Were peotiasre ins the present Lymer by 


from Conduit 
LIVES of the G Hon. FRANCIS 


NORTH, BARON ou RD, Lord 


and Ki; aoe ae ne > 
Seal under ng ; the 
Sin se DuDEsY ROTH Commies “Be Pre 

King Charles II.; and the Rev. Dr. NORTH, 
Mather of Cambridge, and Clerk of the Closet 
to King Charles, 


nie Noig a aed Sue ROGER NORTE. | 











ary Conversations of Lite: en 
tion, 


. gd mp Pte iret 8v0. 


3 twenty- 
€ re = by Himself. 2 vols. 8vo. w th 


Things. 2 





‘ and 


mie Opinions on, Books, in 


|| [HE ENGLISH [ MASTER; or, Student’s| 


and Com tion, {omy Anas | 
iztioal View ofthe B ment of the Human Mind, and 
of the Principles of 
WILLia BANKS, 


Private —— Bias Intellectual Philosophy, &c. 
n 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. Gd. vate 
“ The work oa submitted to the Public is 
untried speculation, but is an outline 


ot the result of 
sof instruction, 


greatest 
Rules for English Composition, and 
sot] oe Tees : designed for the Use of Schools, an 
Instruction. By John Rippingham. 
» (dedicated to and under the Patronage 
ae Dean of Westminster,) with considerable ‘Additions and 
"he Act 5th Edition 
he Art of Extempore Public Speaking, in- 
cluding a Course of Discipline 4 Fee me the 
an 


= Use of Beitoly and Selé I By John Rippi pingh 

8d Edition, in 12mo. 6s. boar: 

The Classi English “Letter-Writer 3 or, 
Selections: designed to ove Young Persona in 
Letter-Writing, and in the rinciples of Virtue and 

Piety. wt With Introductory Rules and Observations on Epistolary 

a and Biographical Notices of the Writers from whom 

selected. 2d Edition, in 12mo. 5s. bound. 

_ Printed for Longman, = * agi Brown, and Green, 








Of whom may eg Saat on 
A Catalogue of the Most ‘Approved School 
Books, used in public and private Education. 


EBRETT’S PEERAGE of the UNITED 
KINGDOM. The Publi¢ are respectfully informed, that 
a Surrremenr to this work is preparing, and will be shortly 
published, containing the aapeneis cers, the Peers of Scot- 
land, whose Titles were restored in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, with Ney ag of their Arms and 8 
Account of the Births, Deaths, and Mai 
place ~ oh — ee, of the present og 
P. vingtons; Egerton; Outhell ; 
a Gas Cadell; We mj Booth 5 
an 0-5 ngsbury 3 ami 
Hatchards ; Harding; "Rodwell and’ Co.) Li Lloyds; Whittaker ; 
and Saunders and Co. 








lementary #rench Works. 


This day are cea serge. Bons (_o » Brown, upd 
! FRENCH GRAM. 


te dese of French Accidence 


zy comree 
which, for many aces he has delivered to his pupils with the 
success.” wv 


a % Nature's Firt, French Lasting 3” 6 


‘aculties of Dis- soon a 
3 desi; for 


So.; | une Société de dle, Seg 


Sen me@iit. 


it 
Bvo. 11. 7s. 
e 


Introduction to Latin Hi and P, 
the hae § Metres most comm: 
he Pda as J. capensis LL.D. 
B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane. 


CHOOL BOOKS. : 





A» METRICAL PRAXIS. Bei 
to 








‘tem poraneon: 
Essays,” by ay &c.; all tend to exp! Mr. Macgowan's 


successful method of conveying eno main. 

which is, by pe on subjects and their of oeataions x 
\y to the i of children, to eon them to an 

s penile, instead of condemning them for years to learn 

al by rote like parrots.”—London Literary Gazette, 99d April, 





“Bold by Sherwood and Co. London; Oliver and Boyd, Edin- 
burgh; and by Robertson and Atkinson, Glasgow. 
for Beavdere are from Forty to Seventy Guineas a 
Ut, cocesting . their age. - ‘Boglish onal charge is —ate for 
ing, or for nstruction lish, Lati 
and Spanish ; G at eal C =~ vend hing 
hy, History, Writing, Arithmetic, Drawing, and Math 
Badiefactors references can be given to Gontionsen schematic, 
cea with great success, all these studies except 








New Foreign Works iapeet by Lh a Wirtz, and Co., 


o Squ 
ABBE, HISTOIRE. @ ALEXANDRE a 
Basperour de Russie. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 
Mémoires de M. de Falckenskiold, Officier 
Général au Service de S. M. le Roi de Danemarc,) ar poque du 
une et de la Catastrophe du Comte de Struensee. gyo, 


Général Guillaume de Vaudoncourt, His. 
toire des Campagnes de 1814 et 1815 en France, avec Cartes et 
Plans. 5 vols. 8vo. 2l. 12s. 6d. 


Dictionnaire Géogra hique Universel, par 
‘ive 


et III. Partie I. 
Parties, 8vo. each 12s. 
To be completed in 8 vols. or 16 Parts. 

Lacépéde, Histoire Générale, Physique et 

Civile, de eet Tom. I. & VIII. 8vo. 41. 4s. 
be completed in 18 volumes. 

Comte de Noé; Mémoires relatifs 4 l’Expé. 
dition Angeles partie du-Bengal, en 1800, pour aller combattre 
en Egypt, ~— d’Orient- 8vo. Fig. color. 11. 18, 

Comte de Castres; Rélation d’un Voyage 
sur le Bord Septentrimal de ia Mer d’Azof, et en Crimée, &c. 


, - Gillection de Ghroniques Nationales Fran. 
par Bachon, Froisssart. 15 vols. fvo. él. ae, 
m. XV 1. comgenant une Bde Matiéres. paraitra 


Montpete, Tom. 1, 2, 3. 





difficult Words Language pret 4 


es - 
larly useful to Students in the’ .» By icholas 


+ | Hamel. A new Edition, price 


A Key to Hamel’s French 1 i 3s. 
bound. “eS : 

Introduction au n Francois ;_ ou, 
Recueil de Piéces onelatin ication x 


ples of the Frenc! 
Lert aing Beare 
be reg. 


the Universit of ity of Paris. In 
bound. 


ae kn ‘of the Approved School 
| mat used in public and private Education, may be had, 





In 2 large vols. 8yo. illustrated with ori Maps, numerous 
Views, &o. price 2l. a—~ 


RAVELS in CHILE and LA PLATA, 
ag 


he Tr 
nee nly cette! during 


d J. Rivington, St. Pan!’ 
Place, London. ‘ 

wares in 4to. price 2s. 
; ed in Lambeth 
; cration of the Lord Bishop of Chichester. 
th aumond Grace, the Archbishop of Canter- 
}so, the 6th Edition, 
ching of : rr Clergy Consi- 


otes and Extracts. 


ERS. 
*,* The long residence of the author in the countries he 
destribes ; his constant intercourse -with the most influential 


From a the 
taferved that fe feo Fim which they are created, it may be 
he acceptable to every class readers. 
London : Printed for Baldwin, Cradeck, and Joy. 








Books of Education, avo  °%g Goldamith, Joyce, 
New and Improved siettews have Ana appeal of the following 


AVOR’S SPELLING. BOOK, the 321st 
Edition, 1s. 6d. 
Blair's Reading Exercises, 2s. bound. 
Blair’s ee 5s. bound. 
Miss Aikin’s Poetry for Children at an early 
os » gee improved throughout by the 
uthoress, price 2s. half. 


\ Pratt . and ‘Severs 's Selection of. Classical 
ish Poetry, fone a volume of the choicest Productions in 
CN of Schools, 5s.°6d. bound. 


Mavor's British N 5s. bound. 
-Mavor’s Natural History ry, ag 6d.. bound. 
RL... separ 's Abridgment of Plutarch, 5s. 6d. 


vy 's Universal Short-Hand, 6s. boards. 

Goldsmith’s ‘Grammar of Geogra eography, with 
new Maps and Engrav: » anew Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Goldsmith’s Popular | Geography, with en- 
tirely new Engrevi 14s. bound 

Joyce’s ‘Arithmetic, 3s. bound. 

Key to ditto, 3s. bound. 

Barrow’s 52 School Sermons, 7s. bound. 

Morrison’s Elements of eeping, by 

Single and Double Entry. 8vo. 8. half-bound. 
Crocker’s Elements of Land-Surveying, in 


all its Branches, with Copper-plates and Woodcuts, 94. bound. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, pemapeaey Bova, ane Spite 





Of whom a 5 had, gratis, 
A Catalogue of the Most ae School 
Books, used in public and private Education. 
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Street, Oaford Street ; sola also by J. 98, Hy a ~4 
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J. MOYES, Temple Printing Office, Bouverie Street. 
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